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CHAPTER   I. 

The  rain  came  down  heavily  next  morning 
as  the  Vicar  had  prophesied  that  it  would  do, 
but  the  day  cleared  after  some  hours,  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  Godfrey  and  his  friend 
issued  from  their  inn.  As  they  passed  down 
the  street  they  saw  a  one-horse  fly  approach- 
ing them.  Equipages  of  even  so  modest  a 
kind  were  not  objects  that  were  common  in 
Brentwood,  and  the  two  young  men  looked 
at  it  as  it  came  near,  and  then  almost  at  the 
same  moment  broke  into  an  exclamation  of 
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surprise.  "  Why,  it's  the  Vicar  !  "  they  cried, 
and  they  went  quickly  forward,  for  Mr. 
Beresford,  having  caught  sight  of  them,  had 
put  his  head  out  of  the  coach  window, 
and  was  calling  to  the  driver  to  stop. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  sirs  :  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  for  a  moment,"  he  said  gravely,  as  they 
came  hastily  up.  "  I'm  sorry  to  say  we  are 
off  most  unexpectedly  to  London,  Joanne 
and  I.  "We  have  had  a  telegram  with  bad 
news  this  morning.  My  poor  sister,  Mrs. 
Russell,  has  had  a  stroke." 

"  Oh  dear— I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  cried 
Jack  sympathetically  ;  and  Godfrey  said 
something  too,  but  he  hardly  knew  what. 
He  felt  all  at  once  as  if  he  had  had  a  blow. 

The  Vicar's  broad  shoulders  filled  up  nearly 
all  the  window  space  as  he  leaned  out,  but 
Godfrey  could  just  catch  sight  of  Joanne's 
face  behind  him,  and,  with  hardly  more  than 
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the  loss  of  a  moment,  he  left  Jack  talking  to 
Mr.  Beresford,  and  went  to  the  other  side  of 
the  coach  and  spoke  to  her. 

"  This  is  bad  news  indeed.  I  don't  know 
how  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am/'  he  said, 
looking  into  her  face  with  eyes  that  were 
eloquent  enough  to  make  her  colour  come. 

"  Yes,  I  was  sure  you  would  be  sorry,"  she 
said  ;  and  then  w4th  a  momentary  hesita- 
tion she  added,  ''  I  was  wondering  whether 
we  should  chance  to  see  you.  I  should 
have  been  vexed  not  to  have  wished  you 
good-bye." 

''Which  is  your  train  ? "  he  asked  suddenly. 
"The  11.35?"  He  glanced  at  his  watch. 
"  Oh,  then  you  are  in  very  good  time.  If 
you  drive  on  we  will  meet  you  at  the  station. 
Mr.  Beresford,"  he  called,  raising  his  voice, 
"  we  will  get  to  the  station  and  see  you 
again  there.    Come  on,  Jack  !  "    And  waiting 
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for  no  response,  off  he  started  down  the 
street,  with  Jack  soon  overtaking  him,  at 
a  pace  that  made  the  few  passers-by  turn 
round  and  stare. 

They  had  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
go,  and  the  Vicar  and  his  daughter  had 
barely  stepped  from  their  fly  before  the  two 
friends  were  at  their  side. 

"That  is  quick  work,"  said  Mr.  Beresford, 
with  a  smile. 

Godfrey  took  Joanne's  bag  and  cloak  out 
of  her  hands,  and  they  all  w^ent  together  to 
the  platform.  The  train  was  not  due  for 
some  minutes  yet. 

"I  must  get  our  tickets,"  said  the 
Vicar. 

*'  Let  me  get  them  for  you,"  interposed 
Jack,  and  they  wxnt  to  the  booking  office 
together. 

And  then  Godfrey,  left  alone  with  Joanne, 
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looked  ill  her  face.  "  And  so  this  is  the 
end  !  "  he  abruptly  said. 

It  was  the  end  of  all  tlieir  pleasant  inter- 
course, of  all  that  had  given  the  sweetest 
interest  to  his  holiday,  and  it  had  come  upon 
him  with  such  suddenness  that  he  could 
neither  realize  it  yet,  nor  guess  how  it 
would  affect  him  afterwards.  Only  an 
aching  feeling  of  intense  regret  had  seized 
upon  him,  a  feverish  desire  to  gain  some- 
thing more,  he  scarcely  knew  what,  before 
he  parted  from  her. 

"  And  so  this  is  the  end  of  it  all ! "  he 
exclaimed. 

"Yes,  our  bad  news  has  come  suddenly, 
has  it  not  ?  "  she  answered,  rather  nervously. 
"  We  only  got  the  telegram  two  hours  ago. 
She  is  a  good  deal  older  than  my  father, 
and  she  has  not  been  strong  for  a  long  time. 
I  don't  know  if  there  is  any  hope." 
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"  I  shall  hear  of  you,  of  course,"  he  said. 
"  We  shall  2^0  to  the  Vicaran:e  for  news. 
But  what  a  chauged  place  it  will  seem  now!" 

"  Oh,  there  are  enough  of  us  left,"  she 
answered  quickly,  but  her  iips  gave  a  little 
quiver  as  she  smiled ;  ''  and  they  will  all 
be  glad  to  see  you." 

*'  But  what  will  that  matter — when  you 
are  gone  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  am  sorry — "  she  began,  and  then  stop- 
ped abruptly,  turning  her  face  half  av/ay. 

*'  The  train  is  not  coming  yet,"  he  said, 
for  he  thouo^ht  she  was  listeniuo:  for  it. 

"  It  must  be  almost  the  time,"  she 
answered  quickly.  And  then — ''  I  am 
sorry,"  she  repeated,  "  that  these  weeks  have 
come  to  an  end,  for  we  have  all  enjoyed  them. 
When  do  you  go  ?     Do  you  know  yet  ?  " 

'*No,  we  have  settled  nothing,"  he  said 

''  I  spoke  to  Jack  last  night  about  staying 
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another  week,  but  I  don't  know  now, — un- 
less there  were  any  chance  of  your  being 
back  by  that  time  ?  " 

But  she  shook  her  head.  "  Oh  no,  we 
shall  not  be  back  in  a  week,"  she  answered. 
"  If  my  aunt  lives  I  shall  stay  to  nurse 
her  ;  and  if  she  should  die  w^e  shall  both 
stay — for  a  time." 

"  Then  in  either  case  I  shall  not  see  you 
ao^ain  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,"  she  replied  gravely. 

There  was  a  pause  after  this  for  two  or 
three  moments,  and  in  the  silence  Godfrey 
heard  the  Vicar's  and  Jack's  voices  behind 
him.    She  heard  them  too  and  turned  round. 

"  But  you  know  I  am  coming  back,"  he 
said  all  at  once.  "If  I  did  not  believe 
tkat—' 

"  Ours  is  the  fore-part  of  the  train,"  cried 

the  Vicar,  striking  with  his  remark  across 
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Mr.  Helstone's  speech,  and  Godfrey  gained 
no  other  opportunity  of  finishing  it. 

They  joined  and  stood  together  in  rather 
a  silent  group.  Mr.  Beresford's  face  had  a 
look  of  gravity  on  it  that  neither  of  the 
young  men  had  seen  it  wear  before. 

"  This  news  has  given  me  a  shock/'  he 
had  said  to  Jack.  "  It's  true  she  is  sixty- 
one  years  old,  and  my  good  mother  died 
when  she  was  fifty,  but  it  seems  only  little 
more  than  yesterday  that  we  were  all 
starting  in  life  together,  and  it  gives  me 
a  strange  feeling  to  think  that  the  whole 
of  it  is  perhaps  over  now  for  her. 

"  Well,  lads,"  he  said  at  the  end,  when 
they  liad  heard  the  whistle  of  the  approach- 
ing train,  and,  looking  kindly  at  them,  he 
put  out  a  hearty  hand  to  each :  "  Well, 
lads,  God  bless  you.  I've  had  some  pleasant 
hours  in  your  company,  and  if  you  care  to 
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come  back  another  year,  and  I'm  still  above 
ground,  you  shall  have  a  cordial  welcome." 

They  had  very  little  luggage  ;  Jack  and 
Godfrey  put  it  into  the  carriage  with  them. 
The  train  stopped  only  for  a  minute ;  there 
were  few  passengers  to  be  picked  up. 
"  Good-bye,"  Joanne  merely  said  to  God- 
frey, and  gave  him  her  hand,  but  he  kept 
it  in  his  own  till  he  had  helped  her  to  her 
place.  The  carriages  w^ere  just  drawing  up 
as  she  made  her  greeting  to  him ;  they 
had  to  wait  tw^o  or  three  moments ;  he  had 
never  held  her  hand  so  Ions;  before.  Then 
she  took  her  seat,  and  with  a  silent  pres- 
sure he  let  her  go. 

"Go  up  and  tell  them,  that  you  saw  us 

off,"  the  Vicar  shouted  at  the  last  moment, 

and  they  answered,    ''Yes!"     They  were 

standing    side    by  .side,    with    their    hats 

raised.     Then  in   a    moment   or  two  more 
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they  put  tliem  back  upon  their  heads, 
and  Godfrey  turned  away  with  a  feeling 
as  if  the  w^orld  had  suddenly  grown  blank. 

"  Well,  that's  at  an  end  ! — and  it  strikes 
me  we  shall  rather  miss  the  old  fellow," 
Jack  said,  as  they  went  out  of  the  station ; 
but  Godfrey  made  no  reply.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  the  sunshine  had  grown  pale,  as  if 
life  had  become  vain  and  empty.  He  began 
in  silence  to  walk  back  to  the  inn. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  There's 
nothing  particular  to  do  that  I  can  see," 
answered  Godfrey  listlessly. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  fish,"  said  Jack, 
*•'  if  you  are  not  inclined  for  anything  else." 

And  then  Godfrey  made  no  further 
response.  Whether  they  fished  or  w^alked, 
or  whatever  they  did,  seemed  equally  with- 
out interest  to  him. 

10 
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Jack  began  to  whistle  presently  in  a 
light-hearted  way  as  he  walked  along. 

"  We  have  to  go  to  Mrs.  Arthur's  party, 
you  remember,  this  afternoon,"  he  remarked 
after  a  few  minutes,  cheerfully. 

"  Oh,  hang  Mrs.  Arthur's  party  ! "  an- 
swered Godfrey.     "  I  can't  be  going  there. " 

"  Can't  be  going  to  Mrs.  Arthur's  ! "  and 
Jack  opened  his  eyes.  "  You  will  get  into 
hot  water  if  you  don't." 

'*  Those  parties  are  such  a  nuisance,"  said 
Godfrey  contemptuously. 

"  Oh,  come  ! "  cried  Jack,  "  I  don't  see 
that.  The  last  was  a  very  pleasant  one. 
And  you  will  like  this  one  very  much  too, 
I  haven't  a  doubt." 

"  I    certainly    shall    not    like    it,"    said 

Godfrey  doggedly.    "  There  is  not  one  of  the 

Arthur  Beresfords  that   I  should  ever  care 

to  set  eyes  on  again.     If  we  go,  however, 
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— and  I  suppose  we  must — "  he  added,  with 
a  sort  of  surly  resignation,  "  we  had  better 
walk  up  to  the  Vicarage  now." 

"What,  to  give  the  old  boy's  message, 
you  mean  ?  Well,  I  don't  suppose  we  shall 
find  them  suffering  much  anxiety  on  his 
account, — but  I'm  always  ready  to  go  to  the 
Vicarage,"  said  Jack.     And  then  they  went. 

Their  visit  when  it  was  made  left  an 
impression  of  peculiar  colourlessness  on 
Godfrey's  mind.  They  went  into  the  house 
and  saw  Mrs.  Beresford,  and  told  her  how 
they  had  met  her  husband  and  daughter, 
and  had  stayed  with  them  till  they 
started. 

"  That  is  such  a  quick  train,  you  know. 

They  will  be  in  town  by  two  o'clock,"  Jack 

said.     *'  Mr.  Beresford,  I  am  afraid,  is  taking 

his  sister's  illness  very  much  to  heart." 

"  She   is   an   excellent    woman,"    replied 
12 
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Mrs.  Beresford  gravely.  "  The  best  seem 
always  taken  first/' 

"  Oh,  but  perhaps  she  won't  be  taken," 
exclaimed  Jack  cheerfully. 

"  I  am  afraid  to  hope  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Beresford,  with  a  sigh ;  *'  but  it  may  be  a 
long  illness,  and  should  she  rally  even  for 
a  time,  Mr.  Beresford  will  come  back  alone, 
and  leave  Joanne  with  her." 

*'You  will  miss  your  daughter  very 
much  if  she  is  obliged  to  stay  in  town," 
Godfrey  remarked  ;  but  Mrs.  Beresford  took 
high  ground  in  her  reply. 

"  If  Joanne  is  able  to  be  of  any  use  to 
her  poor  aunt,  I  shall  only  feel  that  she  is 
privileged,"  she  said ;  and  then  Godfrey, 
conscious  that  he  was  rebuked,  held  his 
peace. 

They  stayed  with  Mrs.  Beresford  for  ten 

minutes,    and    then    some    of  the   younger 
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ones  came  iato  the  room,  and  Jack,  in  bis 
usual  facile  way,  was  soon  in  tlie  midst 
of  a  stream  of  talk.  But  the  visit  was  little 
like  their  customary  visits,  and  Godfrey  had 
no  heart  for  it.  He  talked  a  little  to  Edith, 
he  played  for  a  few  minutes  with  Femie ; 
then  he  glanced  at  Jack,  and  remarked 
that  he  thought  they  had  better  go. 

"  You  see  it's  very  early,"  he  said 
apologetically. 

"  Oh,  but  that  doesn't  matter,"  replied 
Lilian  graciously.  "  I  am  sure  we  have 
nothing  that  we  want  to  do.  Won't  you 
come  into  the  garden  ? "  and  she  rose  and 
opened  one  of  the  French  windows. 

There  was   no    reason   why  they  should 

not  go  into  the  garden,  so  they  took  their 

hats    and    went.     They    went   with    Lilian 

and  Edith  to  the  strawberry-beds,  for  there 

were  still  strawberries,  though  not  in  such 
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abundance  as  there  had  been  when  Godfrey 
first  came ;  and  they  gathered  the  fruit 
and  ate  and  talked ;  but  Godfrey  felt  in- 
different to  it  all.  The  girls  chattered  and 
laughed,  but  their  chatter  and  their  laughter 
seemed  to  him  rather  like  the  crackling 
of  thorns  under  the  pot.  Lilian  was  look- 
ing very  pretty,  but  her  beauty  gave  no 
pleasure  to  him.  Yet  he  knew  all  the 
time  that  the  fault  was  in  himself.  "  How- 
one  moment,"  he  thought,  ''could  change 
it  all !  Just  one  moment — and  another  face 
instead  of  hers."  He  ate  his  strawberries, 
and  talked  gradually  less  and  less.  Jack's 
liveliness  bored  him.  ''  I  wish  to  good- 
ness," he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "  that  the 
fellow  would  come    away  !  " 

But  Jack  had  no  desire  to  come  away, 
and  Godfrey  had  to  wait  for  a  long  time. 

Jack    had   always  a  great    deal   to   say   to 
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Miss  Beresford.  They  had  become  great 
friends,  and  he  flirted  with  her  to  an  extent 
that  would  have  been  dangerous  if  there 
had  been  the  slightest  sentiment  in  their 
flirting,  but  of  that  there  was  not  a  shadow, 
either  on  his  side  or  hers. 

Godfrey  rambled  away  from  the  others 
at  last,  and  walked  by  himself  round  the 
empty  garden.  There  was  no  spot  of  it 
that  was  not  connected  in  his  mind  with 
Joanne,  and  that  had  not  been  made  dear 
to  him  by  her  presence.  And  now  she 
was  away,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  the 
place  was  gone.  A  week  ago — even  a  day 
ago — he  would  hardly  have  believed  that 
he  should  miss  her  so,  that  her  absence 
could  so  take  the  flavour  out  of  everything. 

"  AYe  have  stayed  an  unconscionable 
time,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  reproof  to  Mr. 
Dallas,  when  he  had  at  last  got  his  friend 
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drawn  away  from  the  strawberry-beds,  but 
Jack  answered  lightly,  ''  Well,  w^hat  else 
had  we  to  do  ?  "  and  went  whistling  cheerily 
down  the  little  avenue. 

Jack  had  been  quite  content  with  his 
morning's  entertainment.  To  his  healthy 
eyes  there  was  no  change  in  the  place 
since  yesterday,  no  loss  "  of  splendour  in 
the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower."  He 
began  to  talk  about  Lilian,  and  Godfrey 
let  him  run  on  without  answ^ering  him. 

''It's  a  bore  that  they  can't  come  to  Mrs. 

Arthur's,"  Jack  said  presently.     "These  old 

ladies  always  fall  ill  at  inconvenient  times. 

Miss  Lilian  wouldn't  be  sorry  to  ignore  her 

auDt,  if  she  dared,  and  I  rather  advised  her 

to  do  it,  but  she's  afraid  of  Mrs.  Beresford. 

By  the  way,   Mrs.   Beresford   gave    you   a 

neat  little  rap  on  the  knuckles.     I  do  like 

that  old  girl !     She  is  so  uncompromising, 
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and  has  such  fine  views  about  people's  cou- 
sciences,  and  all  that.  A  brave  old  soul  I 
I  think  it's  touching  to  see  her  kindness 
to  me,  when  she  believes  me  such  a  repro- 
bate. Christian  soldier  as  she  is,  she  is 
very  weak  in  the  direction  of  sinners.  I 
told  her  so  one  day,  and  it  gave  her  such 
a  turn  that  it  took  her  breath  away  as  if 
I  had  clapped  her  on  the  back.  Upon  my 
word  Lilian  is  a  curious  girl  to  be  her 
mother's  daughter  ! " 

Jack  had  most  of  the  talk  to  himself 
as  they  walked  back  to  the  village,  but 
Godfrey  made  an  effort  presently,  when 
they  went  to  dinner,  and  pulled  himself 
together  again.  He  had  been  taken  aback 
by  Joanne's  sudden  departure  to  an  extent 
that  had  surprised  himself,  but  after  an 
hour  or  two  had  passed  he  began  to  reflect 

that  his  disturbance  at  losing  sight  of  her 
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was  really  very  unnecessary  and  absurd, 
since,  if  he  should  become  convinced  that 
the  feeling  he  had  for  her  was  a  serious  one, 
nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  for  him 
to  return  to  Brentwood  again  presently  after 
her  stay  in  London  was  ended.  Her  de- 
parture so  abruptly  at  this  moment,  he  told 
himself,  had  only  robbed  him  of  a  few  days' 
pleasure ;  it  was  no  misfortune,  but  merely 
a  slight  unexpected  blow — that  had  taken 
away  his  breath  for  the  moment,  to  borrow 
Jack's  simile,  as  if  some  one  had  struck  him 
on  the  back. 

This  view  of  the  matter  consoled  him,  and 
enabled  him  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
to  accompany  Mr.  Dallas  to  Mrs.  Arthur's 
party  with  a  fairly  good  grace.  He  found 
the  whole  family  full  of  the  news  that  had 
only  reached  them  an  hour  before  from  the 

Vicarage. 
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"I  was  so  terribly  shocked,"  Mrs.  Arthur 
said  to  him,  with  effusion.  *'  My  first 
thought  was  to  put  off  my  little  gathering, 
• — but  I  am  sure  if  I  had  done  it  Mrs. 
Beresford  would  have  been  vexed.  She  is 
such  a  dear,  strong-minded  woman,  you 
know ;  and  of  course  Mrs.  Eussell  person- 
ally is  nothing  to  me.  Only  for  the  poor 
dear  Vicar's  sake,  you  see,  and  being  one  of 
the  family —  But  indeed  there  was  hardly 
time  to  do  it,  and  though  I  feel  for  them 
all  so  much  myself,  still  a  mother  has 
always  her  children  to  think  of,  Mr. 
Helstone,  and  one  so  instinctively  shrinks 
from  saddening  the  young." 

Of  course  Godfrey  said  with  gravity  that 
it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  sadden  the 
young.  He  laughed  within  himself  at  her 
excuses,  but   he   did  not   let   her  see    that 


he  lau2:hed. 
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'•'  I  suppose  they  all  accept  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  her  father  should 
take  Joanne  with  him,"  she  said,  after  a 
moment.  *' Joanne  was  always  Mrs.  Eus- 
sell's  favourite.  You  see  she  is  very  shrewd, 
and  she  knows  how  to  make  herself  agree- 
able when  she  likes,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
Mr.  Helstone,  if  you  can  excuse  a  very 
vulgar  phrase,  she  is  a  girl  who  knows 
on  which  side  her  bread  is  buttered." 
And  then  Mrs.  Arthur  smiled  rather  sadly, 
as  at  the  foibles  of  human  nature,  and 
shook  her  head,  as  though  there  were  much 
on  her  lips  that  she  could  say,  if  she  chose 
to  utter  it. 

Godfrey   turned    aside,    and   thought    of 

making  his  escape.     He  did   not  want  to 

listen  to  Mrs.  Arthur's  gossip  about  Joanne  ; 

he  was  in  a  mood  to  scorn  any  one  with  a 

fierce  scorn  who  talked  of  Joanne  Beresford 
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with  disrespect.  But  the  lady  was  not 
inclined  to  let  him  off  so  soon,  and  spoke 
again  before  he  could  move  away. 

"You  see,  they  would  be  so  annoyed/' 
she  said  confidentially,  "  if  the  money  were 
to  pass  out  of  the  family ;  and  I  don't 
know  that  they  have  any  certain  informa- 
tion yet  of  how  Mrs.  Eussell  has  made  her 
will.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Joanne  was 
very  ready  to  go  and  take  a  place  of 
importance  beside  her.  Not  that  I  blame 
her,  poor  girl,"  and  Mrs.  Arthur's  voice 
took  a  tone  of  lofty  kindness.  "  I  wouldn't 
presume  to  blame  either  her  or  her  father 
(the  dear  Vicar,  he  has  such  a  family  !),  but 
still,  if  the  case  had  been  mine  I  thi?ik  I 
would  have  waited  just  a  little.  It  gives 
one  a  sort  of  sense  of  indecent  haste.  But 
then   perhaps    I    am    over   sensitive,"    said 


Mrs.  Arthur  modestly. 
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With  an  effort  Godfrey  kept  his  lips 
closed  until,  a  new-comer  arriving,  he  could 
achieve  his  retreat,  which  he  did  at  last 
with  burning  contempt  in  his  heart. 
"  What  a  poor  creature  that  woman  is  !  "  he 
thought  as  he  turned  on  his  heel.  "  She, 
with  her  greedy  love  of  the  world,  to  have 
the  face  to  try  and  throw  mud  at  Joanne  ! '' 
and  he  was  so  haughtily  indignant  that  he 
walked  out  of  the  room  with  his  head  in 
the  air,  and  almost  stumbled  over  Hugh, 
whose  small  figure  at  that  moment  was 
entering  the  doorway. 

Hugh  shook  hands  when  Godfrey  had 
begged  his  pardon,  and  at  once  began  to 
speak  in  his  hurried,  uneasy  way  about  his 
uncle. 

"I  have  just  heard  that  he  has  gone  up 

to    town — he  and   Joanne,"    he  said.      ''  I 

didn't    know   a   word    about    it    till    this 
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moment.  I  —  I  might  have  gone  with 
them  if  they  had  let  us  know." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  you  could  have  heen 
of  any  use,"  replied  Godfrey,  consolingly. 
"It  is  the  easiest  possible  journey,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  but — but  I  might  just  as  well  have 
gone,"  said  Hugh. 

And  then,  seeing  his  discomfiture,  Mr. 
Helstone,  I  am  afraid,  chuckled  a  little  to 
himself!  ''Here  is  a  companion  in  mis- 
fortune," he  thought.  "  Shall  I  call  him  a 
rival  at  once  ?  "  And  he  ran  his  eye  over 
him,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  his  spirits  as 
he  performed  that  act  rather  rose  than 
fell. 

"Oh,  they  are  all  right,  no  doubt,"  he 
said  aloud.  "  Mr.  Beresford  was  a  good 
deal  down  when  he  left ;  he  seems  to  think 
a  great  deal  of  this  sister." 
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''  Yes,  I  believe  lie  does.  Oh  yes,  she 
is  his  only  sister.  I  have  seen  her  occa- 
sionally." Hugh  paused  for  a  moment. 
"  She  is  very  fond  of  Joanne,"  he  added 
suddenly. 

^'That  certainly  says  a  good  deal  in  her 
favour,"  answered  Godfrey  in  a  serious  tone, 
and  then  Hugh  gave  his  companion  a  cpiick 
glance,  and  the  colour  came  a  little  to  his 
sallow  cheek. 

"  I  think  it  does,"  he  replied  quickly. 

*'  If  she  gets  better.  Miss  Joanne,  I  hear, 
is  to  stay  and  nurse  her,"  said  Godfrey. 

"  Oh,    is    she  ? "    cried     Hugh,    and    he 

looked  up   with    an    eager   face.     Pleasant 

anticipations     seemed     instantly    to     flash 

across  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  calculate 

— as  visibly,  Godfrey  thought  with  a  laugh, 

as   though    an    open    Bradshaw  lay   before 

him 
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"  Yes,  so  I  am  told,"  he  replied,  and 
then  brushed  by  Hugh's  shoulder  and 
went  away.  Hugh  meant  soon  to  see 
Joanne  in  London,  he  perceived  ;  but  the 
knowledge  he  had  gained  of  that  fact 
apparently  did  not  do  much  to  disturb 
him  as  he  strolled  into  the  garden,  and 
stood  presently  watching  the  croquet- 
players  by  Miss  Clara  Beresford's  side. 

He  watched  them,  and  then  he  played 
himself,  with  the  pretty  Clara  for  his 
partner;  he  talked  to  Clara,  and  to  half- 
a-dozen  other  people,  and  so  the  afternoon 
passed.  It  was  a  dull  entertainment,  he 
thought,  but  yet  perhaps  it  did  as  well 
to  pass  the  time  as  anything  else  he  could 
have  found.  Finally  they  danced,  in  spite 
of  an  ardent  protestation  from  Mrs.  Arthur 
that    she    knew   all    her   guests   must    be 

anxious   to   go   home   and    dine, — a  polite 
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fiction  that  had  little  weight,  since 
every  one  knew  that  in  Brentwood  late 
dinners  were  the  rare  exception,  and  not 
the  rule. 

It  was  the  girls  who  proposed  that  they 
should  dance,  and  Jack  took  up  the 
proposition  readily,  and  so  they  cleared  out 
the  tables  and  chairs  from  the  drawing- 
room  and  danced  for  an  hour  or  more. 
Mrs.  Arthur,  it  appeared,  could  play 
waltzes  and  polkas  admirably,  and  so 
with  willing  good-nature   she  played. 

"I  do  so  like  to  see  all  you  young 
people  happy,"  she  said  to  Godfrey  once 
during  a  rest  in  the  proceedings ;  "  and 
dancing  is  such  an  innocent  enjoyment, 
isn't  it  ?  At  least  in  the  country,  with 
our  early  hours.  But  then  we  are  all  so 
unsophisticated  in  the  country.  1  am 
afraid     you    find     us    shockwc/ly    so,    Mr. 
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Helstone  '^ ''  cind  she  smiled  up  at  God- 
frey, who  with  some  unction  assured  her 
that  her  fear  was  quite  superfluous. 

He  laughed  with  Jack  at  her  speech 
afterwards.  ''  Unsophisticated  !  Yes,  she 
is  a  charming  specimen  of  rural  sim- 
plicity ! "  he  said.  "  How  can  a  clever 
woman  talk  so  like  a  goose  ?  The  girls 
are  well  enough,  but  upon  my  word  Mrs. 
Arthur  makes  me  sick." 

''Ah,  you're  bilious,"  replied  Mr.  Dallas 
lightly.  ''  /  get  on  capitally  with  Mrs. 
Arthur.  AVhat  I  feel  is,  you  see,  that 
you  should  always  meet  a  woman  on  her 
own  ground.  If  she  is  a  fool,  humour 
her  folly,  and  if  she  is  wise,  profit 
by  it." 

''And  if  she  is  like  Mrs.    Arthur,   give 

her   a    wide   berth,    in    my  opinion,"   said 

Godfrey  drily,  finishing  his  friend's  address. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

The  sun  when  he  rose  next  morning 
shone  as  brightly  as  on  any  other  day 
since  Godfrey  had  come  to  Brentwood, 
but  yet  to  the  young  man's  eyes  he  had 
a  sickly  glare  ;  the  sky  seemed  to  have 
become  less  purely  blue  ;  the  birds  appeared 
to  sing  less  joyously.  "  I  have  been  here 
a  month,"  he  thought  to  himself  as  he 
was  dressing ;  "is  there  any  use  in  staying 
longer  ? " 

His  room  looked  down  into  the  village 
street,  and  all  at  once,  for  the  first  time, 
it  struck  him  that  the  street  was  a  singu- 
larly dull  one — dull,  and  even  squalid,  with 
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its  mean  houses,  its  ill-made  road,  and 
grass-grown  footpaths. 

When  Jack  came  down  to  breakfast  he 
found  his  friend  gazing  on  this  same  view 
from  their  sitting-room  window,  and  ready 
to  express  his  mind  about  it  in  terms  that 
were  not  complimentary. 

'*  What  a  dismal  sight  this  would  be  to 
have  before  one's  eyes  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end  !  If  you  want  to  experience 
the  very  essence  of  dullness,  you  could  do 
it  in  no  better  way  than  by  planting 
yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  village  like  this. 
What  are  you  thinking  about  our  move- 
ments. Jack  ? "  And  with  that  he  sud- 
denly turned  round  and  confronted  Mr. 
Dallas. 

"  What    are    you    thinking    yourself  ?  " 

Jack  asked. 

And  then  Godfrey,  wincing  a  little,  for 
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he  rather  expected  to  be  laughed  at,  rephed 
that  he  thought  they  had  about  had  enough 
of  it. 

"You  see,  we  came  for  a  month,  and 
we  have  stayed  a  month,"  he  said. 

''  I  believe  that  remark  proceeded  origin- 
ally from  my  own  lips  two  or  three  days 
ago,"  suggested  Mr.  Dallas. 

"  Very  like  it  did/'  said  Godfrey  curtly ; 
"  I  don't  care  whether  you  said  it  or 
whether  I  say  it,  but  I  think  we  had 
better  act  upon  it." 

"  Well,  considering  that  four-and-twenty 
hours  ago — "  Jack  began  ;  but  Godfrey  be- 
came suddenly  deaf,  and  proceeded  as  if 
Mr.  Dallas  were  not  speaking. 

"  What  would  you  say  to  our  getting 
away  on  Saturday  ?  " 

"  Hm !    this    is    Thursday,"    said    Jack. 

"  We   must   go   to   the   Vicarage  again ;    I 
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think  we  shall  have  to  count  on  doing 
that  twice,  or  else  the  shock  to  Miss  Lilian 
might  be  too  great ;  and  we  must  make 
our  bow  to  Mrs.  Arthur ;  but  that  is  about 
the  extent  of  the  business  we  have  on 
hand,  I  calculate  ;  so — yes,  I  imagine  we 
could  go  on  Saturday." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  do  it  then," 
said  Godfrey.  Whereupon  Jack  made  no 
reply,  but  began  to  whistle  to  himself. 
He  had  not  laughed  at  his  friend,  as  Mr. 
Helstone  had  expected  him  to  do,  but 
after  a  minute  he  did  what  Godfrey  felt 
was  something  worse. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,"  he  exclaimed 
abruptly,  "it  seems  to  me  you're  rather 
hard  hit." 

''  What  do  you  mean  ? "  retorted  God- 
frey quickly,  in  something  very  like   a  tone 

of  defiance,  but  the   next  moment  he  was 
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unpleasantly  conscious  that  he  was  blush- 
ing. Jack,  however,  replied  quietly  to  his 
question,  without  taking  any  notice  of  these 
symptoms  either  of  anger  or  emotion. 

*'  I  mean,"  he  said,  "  that  I  think  it's 
getting  past  a  joke  with  you  about  Miss 
Joanne.  I  have  been  thinking  so  for  the 
last  week.  It's  no  business  of  mine,  of 
course,  and  so  I  have  held  my  tongue, — 
but,  if  I  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not  sorry 
when  she  went  off  yesterday." 

Godfrey's  eyes  blazed  up  suddenly  like 
two  fires. 

•'  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said 
haughtily.  "  Supposing  (for  argument's 
sake)  that  it  were  as  you  think,  what  need 
any  one  have  to  say  against  it  ? " 

"My     dear     fellow,"     exclaimed     Jack 

pleasantly,   "  I've  nothing  in  the  world  to 

say  against  it ;  I  think  she's  as  nice  a  girl 
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as  ever  lived ;  but,  you  see,  you  have  been 
placed  in  uncommonly  favourable  circum- 
stances for  falling  in  love,  and  if  she  had 
stopped  here,  and  you  had  proposed  to 
her,  it  is  just  possible  you  might  have 
found  you  had  done  in  haste  what  you 
repented  of  at  leisure.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  her — God  bless  me,  not  a 
syllable ! — but  getting  engaged  to  a  girl  is 
a  serious  thing.  I  wouldn't  advise  anybody 
to  do  it  upon  a  few  weeks'  acquaintance," 
said  Jack  sagely.  "  I  wouldn't,  upon  my  life." 
"  But  you  forget  how  much  more  I  have 
seen  of  her  than  you  have,"  Godfrey  began 
hastily,  and  then  as  hastily  stopped,  for  he 
had  not  meant  to  admit  to  Jack  that  his 
feeling  for  Joanne  was  serious ;  the  admis- 
sion had  slipped  from  his  lips  before  he  was 
aware.     Jack,  however,  took  it  very  calmly  ; 


he  merely  nodded  his  head, 
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"  Oh,  yes,  you  have  seen  far  more  of  her 
than  I  have  ;  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,"  he 
said.  ''  And  you  have  got  to  think  so 
much  of  her  that,  as  I  believe,  the  safest 
thing  you  can  do  at  present  is  to  keep  out 
of  her  sight.  I  tell  you  plainly  I'm  heartily 
glad  she's  gone.  Her  going  makes  all  your 
course  as  clear  as  daylight." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Godfrey,  rather  belliger- 
ently. And  then  Jack,  who  had  a  temper 
like  sunshine,  looked  at  his  friend  with  eyes 
as  unconscious  of  o;ivino:  or  takinof  offence  as 
a  child's,  and — 

^'AYell,  doesn't  it?"  he   asked.      ^^As  / 

see  the  matter  it  seems  to  me  so, — for  either 

you  will  go  away  and  forget  her,  in  which 

case  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  or  you  wiU 

go   away  and  remember  her  ;    and,  if  you 

remember  her,   I    presume    you    will  come 

back." 
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They  had  begun  their  breakfast,  and 
Godfrey  sat  eating  an  egg,  and  to  these 
last  remarks  made  no  reply.  He  had  not 
wanted  to  talk  to  Mr.  Dallas  about  Joanne, 
but  yet  since  Jack  had  plunged  into  the 
subject  it  had  an  attraction  for  him  great 
enough  to  make  him  keep  his  ears  wide 
open,  lest  any  word  his  friend  uttered 
should  be  lost.  Probably,  though  he  said 
nothing,  Mr.  Dallas's  last  speech  was  not 
unwelcome  to  him,  and  its  final  words 
presented  a  picture  to  his  mind  that  his 
own  fancy  had  already  called  up  some 
hundred  times. 

"  It's  odd,"  said  Jack,  meditatively,  after 

a  little  silence,  "  that  one  man  is  so  much 

more   given   to    take    this    sort   of    thing 

seriously    than    another.      I     don't    know 

whether  it  is  an  advantage  to  me  or  not, 

but   /  have    wonderfully  little   temptation 
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that  way.  I  like  all  these  girls  amazingly, 
and  that  is  about  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  it." 

"  But    you    can't    go    through    life   like 
that,"  replied  Godfrey,  with  some  shortness. 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't,"  returned 
Mr.  Dallas,  lightly.  "  You  get  more  enter- 
tainment out  of  the  world  by  a  vast  deal, 
it  seems  to  me,  if  you  keep  on  the  surface 
of  most  great  emotions.  Falling  gravely 
in  love  must  be  an  awful  bore,  to  judge 
by  the  look  of  lovers  generally.  There's 
that  poor  wretch  here,  young  Beresford, 
for  instance.  I  am  sure  he  is  warning 
enough  to  deter  most  people.  He  said  to 
me  last  night — '  I  think  of  going  back  to 
town  in  a  day  or  two.'  And  there  was 
an  awful  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  spoke. 
/  knew  well   enough    what  he    was   going 

back  for.     Speaking  impartially,"  said  Jack, 
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and  his  own  eyes  began  to  twinkle  too, 
"  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  your  chance/' 

"  She  will  never  have  him  in  this 
world ! "  exclaimed  Godfrey  with  an  out- 
burst of  indignation.  He  felt  no  fear, 
but  it  stirred  his  blood  to  hear  Hugh 
Beresford  and  Joanne  spoken  of  together 
even  in  jest. 

Jack,  however,  only  laughed.  "You 
can't  tell,"  he  said.  ''Women  are  beyond 
all  comprehension.  They  wouldn't  lool:  a 
well-matched  couple.  That's  all  I  can  say  : 
but  she  may  take  him  in  spite  of  that.  I 
consider  it's  quite  on  the  books." 

And  then  Godfrey  held  his  peace,  but  his 
heart  burned. 

After  this  Jack  went   to   fish,   and   Mr. 

Helstone,  saying  he  was  tired  of  fishing — 

which,  interpreted,  meant  more  truly  that 

he  did  not  care  for  Jack's  companionship — 
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went    for   a   long    walk    by   himself.     He 

walked  for  some  three    hours,   and  during 

these  hours  he  thought  of  little  else   than 

Joanne.     He  planned  in  his  mind  that  he 

would  go  home,   as  he   had  told  Jack,  on 

Saturday,  and  stay  there  till  he  was  certain 

of  either   the  strength  or  the  weakness  of 

the  feeling  that  at  present  had  possession 

of  him.     AVould  a  month  determine  it,  he 

wondered  ?   or  would  it  be  wiser  to   allow 

two  months  to  pass  ?     Perhaps  she  might 

be  detained   as   long  as  that  in    London ; 

possibly  even  she  might  be  detained  longer, 

for  paralysis,  he  reminded  himself,  was  not 

an  illness    from    which  its  victims  recover 

quickly.     She  might   be  kept  in  town  till 

autumn,  and  then,  should  that  be  so,  would 

it  be  necessary,  he  asked  himself,  for  him  to 

rein  in  his  impatience  till  autumn  too  ? 

.    He    put    this    inquiry,    perceiving    one 
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probability  only  in  his  mind,  and,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  dismissing  the  other  side 
of  the  question  as  something  too  improbable 
to  be  worth  considering.  Must  he  wait 
indefinitely  ?  The  prospect  was  one  that 
he  refused  to  face.  '^  If  she  stays  beyond 
two  months  in  town  I  will  go  and  see  her 
there,"  he  said.  "  As  soon  as  I  am  certain 
of  myself  I  will  go  and  see  her.  It  seems 
to  me  the  only  natural  thing  to  do,  and 
the  only  honourable  thing  ;  for  if  she  should 
be  thinking  of  me  at  all — "  And  then 
the  I'lood  came  to  his  face,  though  he  was 
alone,  and  he  broke  his  sentence  off;  for 
he  was  not  much  of  a  coxcomb,  but  yet 
in  his  heart  he  almost  believed  that  she 
was  thinkinof  a  little  of  him. 

The   two   young    men    went   up   in   the 
evening   to   the  vicarage,    and    heard    the 

news  that  the  morning's  post  had  brought. 
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It  had  only  come  in  the  form  of  a  few 
hurried  lines  from  Mr.  Beresford,  which 
his  wife  read  to  Jack  and  Godfrey. 

"  I  think  she  knew  me,"  was  the  Vicar's 
report.  "  She  could  not  speak — poor  soul 
— but  she  looked  at  me,  and  smiled  when 
I  took  her  hand ;  and  then  I  kissed  her, 
and  she  began  to  cry,  and — God  help  me 
— I  cried  too.  They  turned  me  out  of  the 
room  after  that,  but  I  shall  go  back  again 
and  sit  with  her  when  I  have  got  this 
posted.  Joanne  is  with  her  now.  It  is 
a  sad  house,  but  it  is  not  sadder  than  I 
expected  that  it  would  be." 

"  I  shall  hear  more  from  Joanne  to- 
morrow," Mrs.  Beresford  said,  as  she  put 
this  note  back  into  its  envelope.  *' Joanne 
will  write  fully.  It's  rarely  a  man 
does." 

*'  No ;    take  men   as  a  lot,  they're  poor 
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letter-writers  —  the  heavy-fisted  fellows," 
answered  Jack  Id  his  airy  way. 

They  had  come  to  the  house  rather 
later  than  it  was  their  usual  habit  to 
do,  Godfrey  having  suggested  that  in  the 
Vicar's  absence  such  a  proceeding  might 
be  decorous  —  a  view  of  the  matter  that 
would  scarcely  have  occurred  to  him, 
perhaps,  if  Mr.  Beresford  had  made  the 
journey  to  town  alone  ;  but  in  truth  the 
Vicarage  had  lost  its  charm  for  him,  and 
everything  this  evening  seemed  to  him  flat 
and  wearisome.  He  told  himself  that  the 
girls  giggled,  and  that  Lilian  was  insuffer- 
ably silly.  He  played  a  game  of  croquet, 
and  then  he  went  to  Mrs.  Beresford's  side, 
and  contrived  to  make  her  talk  to  him 
about  Joanne. 

Mrs.  Beresford  was   a   woman  in  whose 

sight  her  children  were  by  no  means  angels, 
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nor  was  her  husband  a  demigod ;  but  in  her 
calm,  cool,  clear-sighted  way  she  talked  of 
them  to  Godfrey,  and  especially  for  a  little 
while  of  Joanne,  till  the  young  man  felt  his 
heart  expanding  with  filial  love  for  her. 

**  They  all  have  their  faults — faults  enough 
and  to  spare,"  she  said,  talking  quietly  to 
the  rapid  click  of  her  knitting-needles ; 
"but  if  I  ever  have  to  rely  on  any  one  of 
them,  the  one  I  choose  is  Joanne.  Joanne 
is  a  good  girl,  and  an  unselfish  girl." 

"  I  am  sure  she  is,"  said  Godfrey 
warmly.  "  I  am  sure  she  is  that,  and 
more." 

"  Well,  she  is  very  dear  to  me,"  replied 

Mrs.  Beresford.     "  They  all  are — but  I  try 

not  to  think  too  partially  of  her  or  of  any 

of  them.     I  don't  like  to  make  a  favourite 

of  her,   as  the  Vicar   does.     I  don't  think 

it's  right,  Mr.    Helstone.     A  parent  ought 
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always  to  be  impartial.  That  is  what  I 
tell  Mr.  Beresford — but  he  doesn't  listen 
to  me  willingly.  He  is  very  hard  to  be 
persuaded  about  some  things.  You  see 
Joanne  is  so  fond  of  him  on  her  side — 
and  then  there's  her  singing — and  some- 
how or  other  she's  more  with  him  than 
any  of  them.  But  still  it's  best  to  make 
no  differences  amongst  them.  That  is  the 
only  just  way — the  only  way  in  which 
either  a  father  or  mother  can  do  their  duty.'' 

"  We  are  just  coming  to  the  end  of  our 
stay  here,"  Godfrey  said  after  a  time. 
"  We  shall  be  leaving  on  Saturday." 

"  Dear  me — shall  you  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Beresford.  She  knitted  a  few  stitches, 
and  then  she  added — "  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  quite  a  loss  to  us." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you 
enough,"    Godfrey   said   warmly,    "for   all 
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your  kindness.  You  and  your  family 
have  made  this  month  a  very  delightful 
one  to  us." 

"  I  am  sure  we  have  done  very  little," 
answered  Mrs.  Beresford.  "  But  I  am 
sorry  you  won't  see  the  Vicar  again.  I 
hope  you  will  come  back  and  see  him 
— and  us  all — some  other  year." 

"  Nothing  would  make  me  happier 
than  to  do  that,"  Godfrey  answered, 
with  a  fervour  that  the  lady,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  notice.  She  was  not 
a  suspicious  woman — nor,  as  he  reflected 
with  keen  appreciation,  a  woman  bent  on 
marrying  her  daughters. 

"And  where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Hel- 
stone ? "  she  merely  quietly  asked ;  and 
then  Godfrey  began  to  tell  her  something 
about  himself,   and  the   place    whither   he 

was  bound. 
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Mrs.  Beresford  was  not  excited  at 
hearins:  that  her  visitors  intended  so  soon 
to  take  their  departure,  but  the  news  was 
received  witli  more  interest  by  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  household. 
Edith  at  the  announcement,  which  was 
made  to  her  by  Jack,  opened  her  eyes  to 
their  widest  extent. 

"  Going  on  Saturday !  Oh,  you  surely 
don't  mean  that — do  you  ?  "  she  exclaimed; 
and  then,  when  Jack  replied  that  he  un- 
fortunately did  mean  it, — "  Well,  I  call 
it  a  shame !  I'm  awfully  sorry  ! "  she 
declared  in  her  frank  way. 

"  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  hear  you 
say  so,"  replied  Jack,  cheerily.  "  For  my 
own  part  I  am  heart-broken — but  it's 
Helstone's  fault  ;  he  loill  go." 

''  Then    why    don't    you    let    him    go  ? " 

inquired    Edith.       "  You    are    not    obliged 
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to   do  everything  that  he  does,   are   you  ? 
You  are  not  the  Siamese  twins.'' 

"  No — but  I  don't  think  my  mother 
would  like  me  to  remain  here  alone," 
replied  Jack  demurely.  "  You  see,  I'm 
very  young — and  it  might  hardly  be  safe." 

And  then  Edith  broke  into  a  laugh  in 
whose  mirth  for  the  moment  she  forgot  her 
sorrow. 

But   yet   amongst   the    young   ones    the 

general   feeling   was    one    of   hearty  regret 

that  the  two  friends  were  going.     ''I   am 

very   sorry,"  Lilian  said ;   and,    "  Oh   dear, 

I  am  sorry ! "  cried  little  Violet,  with  quite 

a  tender  look  in  her  great  brown  eyes,  for 

she    and    Jack    were    great    friends,    those 

matrimonial    intentions    of    which    he    had 

spoken  to  Godfrey  early  in  his  acquaintance 

with   her   having    long   since   been    openly 

declared,  and  their  declaration  received  by 
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the  little  maiden  with  much  complacent 
satisfaction.  "  I  am  soriy — only  if  you  are 
to  marry  me,  you  must  come  back  again, 
you  know,"  said  Vi.,  cheering  up  a  little 
at  the  prospect  of  this  necessity. 

*'  Of  course  I  must  come  back,"  Jack 
answered.  "  I  must  come  back  to  look 
after  you,  or  else  I  shall  have  you  going 
off  and  marrying  yourself  to  some  one 
else." 

"  Yes,  I  should  have  to  do  that,  if  you 
didn't  come,"  replied  Vi.  with  a  prudence 
beyond  her  years. 

They  were  all  inclined  to  make  more  of 
Jack  perhaps  than  they  did  of  Godfrey, 
— all  except  little  Femie,  who  had  liked 
Godfrey  from  the  first,  and  to  whom  he 
had  given  many  a  ride  round  the  garden 
on  his  strong  shoulders.     He  gave  her  one 

of    those   rides    to-night,    and   carried   her 
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away  from  the  others,  and  talked  to  her 
about  Joanne. 

"  You  will  be  o;lad  when  vour  sister  comes 
back,  won't  you  1  I  should  be,  in  your 
place,  I  know,"  he  said. 

''  Oh  yes,"  answered  Femie,  but  rather 
indifferently,  for  other  matters  of  more 
instant  interest  were  engaging  her  atten- 
tion. "  Do  you  think  you  could  carry  me 
cill  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill  ? "  she 
demanded  next  moment  insinuatingly. 

"  What,  right  up  to  the  top  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  think  you  could  if  you  tried." 

"  If  I  tried  very  hard  perhaps  I  might. 
Do  you  want  me  to  try  ? " 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Femie. 

And  so,  with  his  plump   burden  on  his 

shoulders,    Godfrey    began    to    mount    the 

little  hill  up  which  he  had  gone  with  Joanne 

and   Mr.  Beresford  on  the  first  evening  he 
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had  spent  with  them  (and  often  afterwards), 
and  found  that  the  undertakiu^:  needed 
all  his  breath. 

He  conveyed  Femie,  however,  to  the  top, 
and  there  he  put  her  down  upon  the  grass, 
and  presently  he  set  himself  beside  her. 

"  It's  pretty,"  said  Femie  sedately  after 
a  little  while. 

"  Yes,  it's  very  pretty,"  Godfrey  answered  ; 
"  but  if  sister  Joanne  were  here  she  would 
say  you  ought  to  have  come  up  on  your 
own  feet.     Wouldn't  she  ? " 

"Don't  know,"  replied  Femie  unblush- 
ingly,  and  with  a  perfectly  expressionless 
face. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  know,"  said  Godfrey.  *'  You 
know  quite  well  that  is  what  she  would 
say." 

"  But   she   is?i't   here,"    remarked    Femie 

shrewdly. 
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"No,  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  She  isn't 
here,  though  we  two  both  wish  she  were. 
Don't  we,  Femie  ? "  Godfrey  asked  in  his 
most  dulcet  tones. 

Upon  which  Femie  looked  him  in  the 
face,  and  gave  a  chuckling  laugh  of  so 
mocking  a  sort  that  Godfrey  felt  the  colour 
coming  to  his  cheeks,  and  would  hardly 
have  ventured  on  any  further  remark  if  the 
little  damsel's  next  words  had  not  happily 
restored  his  equanimity. 

"  If  she  was  here  she  wouldn't  let  you 
carry  me  down  again — perhaps,"  said  Femie. 

"  Oh,  well — as  to  that — why,  no,  perhaps 
she  wouldn't,"  returned  Godfrey,  with  re- 
newed courage.  "  But  she  would  be  with 
us  now,  sitting  here  with  us  on  the  grass, 
— and  that  would  be  nice,  wouldn't  it  ? " 

*'  H — m  !  "  answered  Femie  dubiously,  as 


if  from  a  preoccupied  mind. 
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She  set  herself  to  survey  the  prospect, 
supportmg  her  small  chin  in  the  hollow  of 
her  hand,  and  in  this  position  she  remained 
mute  for  a  little  while ;  but  after  some 
minutes  had  passed,  during  which  liis  thoughts 
had  wandered  far  away  from  her,  she  sud- 
denly opened  her  Hps  again  and  spoke,  and 
this  time,  at  last,  something  to  the  purpose, 
Godfrey  thought. 

"  Joanne  says  you  would  do  more  nice 
things  than  Mr.  Dallas  would,"  w\as  the 
abrupt  but  pleasant  sentence  that  she  uttered. 

"Does  she  say  so?  That  is  very  kind 
of  her,"  ansAvered  Godfrey,  with  his  heart 
beating  with  a  cheerful  warmth. 

"  Yes,  slie  likes  you  better  than  Mr.  Dallas ; 
and  so  do  I,"  said  Femie  gravely. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  suddenly  and 
kissed  her.  "  Thank  you,  Femie,"  he  said. 
He    kissed    her    two    or    tln-ce    times.       He 
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told  himself  fervently  that  she  was  a  dear 
little  girl. 

"  When  sister  Joanne  comes  back,  you 
must  tell  her  I  was  so  sorry  that  she  had  to 
go  away.     Will  you  ? "  he  asked  presently. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Femie,  in  a  careless  way. 
(Her  tone  did  not  give  him  much  confidence 
that  his  message  was  safe  in  her  hands.) 
"  But  you're  going  too  ? "  she  added  next 
moment. 

"Yes,  I  shall  only  see  you  once  more. 
I  shall  come  and  say  good-bye  to  you  to- 
morrow night,  and  then — " 

"  Are  you  going  to  London  ?  "  interrupted 
Femie,  before  he  could  end  his  sentence. 
'•  That's  where  Joanne  is,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is,"  said  Godfrey,  "  and 
I  should  like  to  be  going  too, — only  T  can't 
just  now.  Some  day,  if  she  stays  in  Lon- 
don long,  shall  I  go  there  and  see  her  ? " 
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"Oh  yes,"  said  Femie  readily.  Femie 
saw  no  difficulties  about  anything.  If 
Godfrey  had  said,  "  Shall  T  go  and  marry 
her  ? "  he  was  convinced  that  she  would 
have  answered  "  Oh  yes "  again  exactly 
in  the  same  tone,  or,  if  with  any  difference, 
only  a  trifle  more  joyfully. 

He  took  her  down  the  hill    again  in  a 

little    while,    carrying    her    in    her    usual 

fashion.      "So    she   would   rather  come  to 

me  than  to  Jack  if  she  wanted   somethinij 

to  be  done  for  her  !     Bless  her !  "  he  was 

thinking  to  himself,  in  a  rapture  of  tender 

gratit  ide.     "And    she  likes   me  best  too! 

God   love  her   for   her   sweetness  ! "     And 

he  went  happily  down  the  hill,  dreaming 

of  the    things   that    might    never   be,    and 

almost    forcyettine:   the   little   maid    whose 

round  arms  were  about  his  neck,  and  whose 

curly  head  lay  on  his  shoulder. 
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There  was  only  to  be  one  more  day  of 
it.  Mr.  Dallas,  when  the  next  morning 
came,  went  off  again  as  usual,  and  fished, 
but  Godfrey  had  lost  his  taste  for  fishing ; 
he  felt  too  restless  for  that  gentle  occu- 
pation to  have  any  charm  for  him.  He 
left  Jack  at  the  river,  and  spent  his  morn- 
ing rambling  about  the  familiar  woods, 
and  visiting  each  spot  to  which  he  had  ever 
been  with  Joanne.  There  was  nothing  else 
he  cared  to  do.  He  was  love-sick,  and  he 
was  keenly  aware  of  it.  He  was  half 
ashamed  of  himself,  but  yet  the  whole 
place  was  full  to  him  of  Joanne,  and  until 
he  should  turn  his  back  upon  it  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  useless  even  to  try  to  tear 
his  thoughts  away  from  her. 

They  went  in  the  afternoon  and    made 

their   farewell    call    on    Mrs.    Arthur,    and 

that   lady,    when   they   told   her    of  their 
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approaching  departure,  expressed  lier  regret 
with  the  utmost  warmth. 

"  What,  going  !  "  she  exclaimed,  when 
they  said  they  had  come  to  bid  her  good- 
bye. "  Going !  when  we  have  only  just 
begun  to  feel  that  you  are  friends  !  Oh, 
this  is  really  bad  news  ! "  and  she 
stretched  out  a  hand  to  each  of  the  young 
men,  and  stood  gazing  at  them  alternately 
as  if  her  heart  yearned  over  them. 

Godfrey  felt  foolish,  and  disengaged  him- 
self from  her  with  as  much  haste  as 
courtesy  would  permit,  but  she  continued 
to  clasp  Jack  for  some  moments  after  his 
more  fortunate  friend  had  escaped,  and  to 
survey  him  with  a  smile  of  mingled 
tenderness  and  regret. 

"And  must  you  go  indeed  ?     Is  it  really 

so  ? "  she  said.     "Mere  birds  of  passage — 

here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  ! " 
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"  Well,  yes, — you  know  that's  tlie  usual 
way  when  one  goes  anywhere  for  a  holi- 
day," replied  Jack,  trying  softly  to  loosen 
his  fingers. 

"  True,"  said  Mrs.  Arthur,  sighing  ;  "  only 
too  true."  And  then  at  last  she  let  his 
hand  fall,  but  she  still  looked  sorrowfully 
in  his  face.  "  And  now  you  are  going  back 
to  the  great  world,  are  you  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Well,  I  am  going  into  Lincolnshire," 
said  Jack.  "  I  don't  think  it's  much  like 
what  you  would  call  the  great  world, — but 
my  people  live  there." 

"  And   they,   no    doubt,    are   longing    to 

see  you  !      Ah,  your  mother,  I  am  sure —  !  " 

exclaimed  Mrs.  Arthur,  with  such  sympathy 

in  her  eyes  that  Jack  instinctively  retreated 

a  step.     "  For  I  didn't  feel  sure  of  what  she 

might  be  tempted  to  do.     The  tliought  of 

my  mother  seemed  to  have  such  an  cifect 
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upon  her,"  he  said  afterwards,  describing 
the  little  scene  to  Godfrey. 

They  were  rather  glad  when  their  call 
was  ended. 

"  You  must  come  back  again, — you  must 
certainly  come  back,'*  Mrs.  Arthur  told 
them  before  she  let  them  go.  "  I  always 
think  it  is  so  sad  when  friendships  that 
have  begun  with  pleasure  cease  abruptly, 
like  blossoms  nipped  in  the  bud.  We 
don't  make  many  new  friends  here,  you 
know,  in  this  quiet,  sleepy  little  place ;  but 
perhaps  that  only  makes  us  open  our  hearts 
the  wider  to  the  few  who  ever  come  and 
invade  our  solitude,"  and  with  a  sweet  and 
almost  tremulous  smile,  Mrs.  Arthur  took 
Godfrey's  extended  hand  at  the  last  into 
both  her  own. 

He  thanked  her  and  said  she  was  very 

kind,  and  then  he  made  rather  an  abrupt 
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exit  from  the  room,  and  waited  in  tlie  hall 
till,  nearly  a  minute  later,  Jack  joined  him. 

"  I  couldn't  get  away ;  she  was  blessing 
me,"  Mr.  Dallas  explained  bashfully  when 
they  had  both  fairly  got  into  the  open  air. 
*'  It  made  me  feel  rather  shy.  There's 
something  embarrassing  in  being  blessed 
when  you  don't  expect  it." 

"  I'm  glad  she  didn't  bless  me''  replied 
Godfrey,  in  a  tone  of  gratitude. 

After  this    they  had  nothing  left  to  do 

but  to  make  their  last  visit  to  the  Vicarage, 

so  they  went  there  after  tea,  and  stayed  for 

the   greater  part  of  the  evening.      It  was 

such  an  evening,  Jack  thought,  as  they  had 

often  spent  with  the  Beresfords  before,  only 

in   some   respects    pleasanter,  inasmuch    as 

everybody  made  more  than  usual  of  them, 

and   treated   them   with   more   than    usual 

friendliness;    but   to    Godfrey,  in    spite    of 
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these  sigDs  of  kindly  regard,  the  hours  as 

they   passed    seemed    purposeless,    with    a 

purposelessness  that   he    had   never   found 

in    them    of   old.      "  How   one    misses    the 

Vicar ! "    he  said  to    Mrs.   Beresford   once  ; 

and,  "  How  one  misses  your  daughter  too  !  " 

he  would   have  liked   to  add,  but   he  did 

not  dare. 

There   had   been  a   letter  from   Joanne, 

Mrs.  Beresford   told  him — "  a  long  letter," 

she   said ;    *'  yes,  and   a    good   one,  on    the 

whole.      She  tells   me   a  great   deal  about 

her  poor  aunt.      I   think  1   have  it  in  my 

pocket,"  and    she    searched    and    found   it. 

"  Perhaps  it   would  not    interest    you,  but 

if  you  care  to  read  it  —  "  she  said  ;    and 

then    she    held    it    out    to    Godfrey,    who 

engerly  took  possession  of  it,  and,  as  though 

it  were  a  treasure  that  he  had  to  hide  from 

other   envious   eyes,  carried  it   away   wiih 
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him  fairly  out  of  the  garden  and  into  the 

adjoiinng   fiekls,   and    perused    it    there    in 

profound  solitude. 

Before   beginning  to  read  it  he  put  the 

envelope    to    his   lips.      When   he    reached 

the    end  of  its   two  closely-written   sheets, 

he   kissed   the   spot  where   she   had   signed 

her  name.      He  kissed   it   once,  and   then 

he  kissed  it  a  dozen  times,  feeling  that  he 

was    a    fool,  but    yet    feeling   too   that  his 

follv  was  very  sweet.      He   w^nt  through 

this  performance,  and  then  he  turned  back 

to    the    beginning  of  the  letter,  and  read 

it  again.     How  like  her  it  all  was  !     How 

simple  and  honest  and  full  of  feeling !     He 

seemed   to    see   the  Avhole   scene    that   she 

described  —  the    room    (in    which    she    was 

sitting  w^atching  at  this  moment,  perhaps), 

the  sick  woman  strugforlino-  to  make  herself 

articulate,  the  Vicar  with  his  troubled  heart. 
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He  pictured  how  quietly  she  would  do  her 
work,  how  ready  and  quick  and  tender 
she  would  be.  "  I  think  Aunt  Lucy  likes 
to  have  me,"  she  wrote  in  one  short  sen- 
tence ;  and  Godfrey,  as  he  read  it,  felt  his 
pulses  throb.  "  Like  to  have  her !  She 
would  be  a  strange  woman  if  she  did  noi 
like  to  have  her ! "  he  ejaculated  to  himself, 
with  the  utter  want  of  reason  common  to 
people  in  his  state. 

He  put  the  letter  finally  in  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat,  and  kept  it  there  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening,  fingering  it 
occasionally,  and  pressing  it  to  his  heart, 
and  altogether  thinking  so  much  more  of 
it,  and  of  the  writer  of  it,  than  of  anything 
that  was  passing  before  his  eyes,  that  he 
failed  lamentably  in  making  himself  as 
pleasant   to    Lilian   and   Edith    as  on    this 

last  evening  it  surely  had  been  his  duty 
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to  do.  They  played  croquet,  and  he  and 
Jack  played  witli  them,  but  Godfrey  did  his 
work  so  ill  that  he  and  Edith  were  beaten 
ignominiously,  not  a  little  to  Edith's  indig- 
nation ;  and  then  they  went  all  together 
up  the  little  sunset  hill,  and  Godfrey  left 
almost  all  the  talk  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
three. 

Lilian  and  Edith  were  chattering  merrily 
to  Jack ;  they  were  full  of  fun  and  liveli- 
ness, and  Godfrey  in  unsympathetic  silence 
walked  by  their  side,  and  thought  that  the 
fan  was  very  poor.  It  did  not  amuse  him  ; 
it  did  not  tempt  him  to  take  part  in  it ;  the 
girls  seemed  silly  girls  to  him,  and  Jack — 
well.  Jack,  he  remembered,  always  suited 
his  conversation  to  his  company.  And  yet 
he  was  vexed  with  himself  too  that,  even 
if    the    girls    were    foolish,    he    could    not 

be  foolish  with  them, — that  he  could  only 
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bring  his   mind   into  the  attitude  of  criti- 
cizing and  finding  fault  with  them. 

He  could  have  enjoyed  this  walk  on 
another  evenino^.  even  with  no  better  talk 
than  what  was  in  his  ears  now,  and  he 
knew  this  so  well  that  at  last  he  did  try 
to  rouse  himself  from  his  apathy,  and  take 
part  in  the  general  jesting  and  badinage  ; 
but  the  effort  was  not  a  very  successful  one, 
and  the  girls  found  him  so  much  less  amus- 
ing than  Jack  that  they  were  not  disposed 
to  turn  from  Mr.  Dallas  to  listen  to  the 
less  lively  entertainment  that  he  offered 
them.  He  did  his  best,  in  the  mood  in 
which  he  was,  but  his  best  was  something 
of  a  failure,  and  so  at  last  he  turned  to 
some  of  the  younger  ones,  and  talked  to 
Victor  about  the  lessons  which  were  to 
l)egiu  for  him  when  his  father  came  back, 
and    to    Femie    about    lier    dolls,   and    her 
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donkey  whose  head  had  come  off.  It  was 
a  donkey  with  which  Godfrey  had  himself 
presented  her,  and  to  which  during  the 
weeks  of  his  stay  she  had  shown  herself 
much  attached  ;  but  to-day  some  of  the 
patient  animal's  internal  economy  had 
given  way  so  disastrously  that  Mr.  Hel- 
stone, looking  at  the  wreck  which  was  all 
that  remained  of  him,  could  but  shake 
his  head,  and  pronounce  his  opinion  that 
the  creature's  life  was  ended. 

"He  wont  mend,  Femie,"  he  told  her. 
"There's  a  part  of  him  here,  you  see, 
that's  clean  gone.  If  I  were  you  I'd  bury 
him.'' 

But  Femie  at  this  advice  vigorously 
shook  her  head.  She  walked  about  the 
garden  at  Godfrey's  side,  with  the  muti- 
lated beast  laid  against  her  breast.     "  I  love 

him,"  she  said  tenderly.     "  I'll  keep  him  as 
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lie  is ;  I  couhhit  bury  him."  And  Godfrey 
perceived  tliat  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
hideous  immortality  for  the  headless  animal 
that  little  Femie  had  taken  to  her  heart. 

*'  This  is  Miss  Joanne's  letter,"  Godfrey 
said  to  Mrs.  Beresford  when  the  end  of  the 
evening  came  at  last.  "  Thank  you  so 
much  for  letting  me  see  it."  And  then  he 
gave  it  back  to  her  much  as  a  miser  would 
resign  a  piece  of  gold.  It  had  come  to  the 
final  minute,  and  he  and  Jack  were  on  their 
feet  to  go. 

"  I  shall  hope  some  time  to  see  you  here 

again,"  Mrs.  Beresford    said    cordially,  and 

shook  hands  with  them  a  little  more  warmly 

than   her   wont.      She    was   never    a   very 

effusive  woman.     Then  they  said  good-bye 

to  the  others,  witli  a  good  many  lingering 

last  words,  and  went  their  way. 

"Upon  my  word  I  am  sorry  to  see  the 
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last  of  them  !  "  Jack  exclaimed  when  they 
had  reached  the  road,  and  then  he  talked  of 
them  all  the  way  as  they  walked  home ; 
but  Godfrey  said  very  little.  He  was 
wondering  under  what  circumstances,  and 
when,  he  should  see  this  place  again — won- 
dering if  he  should  return  to  it  as  Joanne's 
lover — wondering  if  he  should  ever  come  to 
it  to  take  Joanne  away. 
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Next  morning  tlie  two  friends  parted. 
Jack,  as  he  liad  told  Mrs.  Arthur,  was 
bound  for  Lincohishire  ;  Godfrey's  destina- 
tion was  his  own  home.  They  bade  one 
another  good-bye  at  Stafford,  and  by  four 
in  the  afternoon  Godfrey  reached  his 
journey's  end,  and  in  a  few  hours  more 
had  returned  to  his  ordinary  home  life,  to 
his  study  and  his  books,  to  the  companion- 
ship of  his  mother,  and  of  ]\Iargaret. 

It  was  only  a  month  since  he  had  left 

them,  yet  how  long  ago   it  seemed  !      He 

sat   in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  and 
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talked  to  ]MrH.  Helstone  and  his  cousin, 
and  told  them  about  his  holiday,  and 
the  Beresfords,  Of  course  he  had  a  G:ood 
deal  to  say  about  the  Beresfords,  and  Mrs. 
Helstone  was  curious,  and  asked  a  good 
many  questions.  Perhaps  she  wondered 
whether  her  son  had  escajDed  from  the 
society  of  so  many  girls  with  his  heart 
whole.  She  put  a  string  of  inquiries 
to  him. 

"  I  am  rather  confused  about  them  yet. 
There  seems  to  have  been  such  a  legion 
of  them,"  she  said  in  an  almost  aggrieved 
way  that  made  him  laugh. 

"  Well,  there  was  a  leo^ion  of  them,"  he 
replied.  ''Taking  both  the  families,  there 
were  seventeen  of  them  altoo^ether — eleven 

o 

daughters  and  six  sons." 

"Oh,   dear    me  I"  ejaculated    Mrs.    Hel- 
stone, and  shuddered.     Mrs.  Helstone  was 
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a  dainty,  rather  liigli-bred  woman,  and 
families  of  such  dimensions  seemed  to  her 
vulsfar  in  the  Last  dei^ree.  *'  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  them  from 
one  another,"  she  said. 

"  So  you  may  think,  but  you  would," 
answered  Godfrey.  "  They  were  not  much 
alike,  and  three  or  four  of  them,  you  know, 
were  mere  children, — quite  little  things. 
Oh  yes,  you  would  soon  have  got  to  know 
them  apart, — especially  our  Beresfords — the 
Beresfords  of  the  Vicarage." 

"  And  so  the  Miss  Beresfords  of  the 
Vicarage  were  especially  your  Miss  Beres- 
fords, were  they  ?  "  asked  his  mother,  with 
a  laugh.  "  Really  you  seem  to  have  had 
a  royal  time  of  it  !  I  don't  know  how  we 
shall  find  any  fit  entertainment  for  you,  now 
that  you  have  come  back  to  such  a  hum- 
drum   place    as    this.       What    about    Mr. 
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Dallas  ?  Was  he  equally  good  friends  too 
with  all  these  fair  young  ladies  ?  " 

And  then  Godfrey  began  to  tell  them 
about  Jack,  and  pictured  his  friend's  popu- 
larity in  such  vivid  colours  that  he  kept 
thcQi  amused  by  his  account  for  half  an  hour . 

It  was  pleasant  enough  to  him  to  sit 
talkinsf  to  his  mother  and  Marsraret  asfain, 
but  yet  even  while  he  talked  a  face  that 
was  neither  of  theirs  was  haunting  his 
memory,  and  stirring  his  heart  with  feel- 
in  o^s  of  which  a  m^onth  as^o  he  had  known 
nothing.  He  mentioned  Joanne's  name, 
but  having  said  her  name  he  hardly  spoke 
of  her  again.  He  talked  the  most  of  Lilian 
and  Edith  and  Clara.  He  praised  Lilian's 
beauty,  but  almost  in  the  same  breath  in 
which  he  spoke  of  her  lovely  face  he  also 
spoke  of  Mr.  Francis,  and  how  she  was  to 
be   married  to   him  before  the  end  of  the 
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year.  "  Yes,  Joanne  is  j^retty  too,"  he 
merely  said  once,  "  but  nobody  would  think 
of  comparing  her  with  Lilian,  or  with  the 
eldest  of  the  Arthur  Beresfords." 

And  then  he  said  a  few  words  about 
Clara,  and  Mrs.  Helstone  discovered  that 
she  was  not  ensfaoed. 

They  dined  at  seven  o'clock,  and  after  that 
they  all  sat  in  the  drawing-room  together. 
Mrs.  Helstone  was  a  delicate  woman, 
and,  except  on  quite  exceptional  evenings, 
she  never  went  even  into  the  garden 
after  she  had  once  dressed  for  dinner. 
To-night  she  sat  for  hours  in  her  favourite 
easy-chair,  talking  and  listening  con- 
tentedly. She  was  very  glad  to  have 
Godfrey  back  again.  She  was  at  most 
times  tolerably  proud  of  this  only  son  of 
hers,  and  was  accustomed  to  think  herself  a 

happy  woman  in  possessing  him. 
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For  a  long  time,  as  the  evening  passed, 
Margaret  sat  close  to  one  of  the  windows 
sewing ;  but  at  last  the  light  failed  her,  and 
she  had  to  put  her  work  away.  She  had 
chosen  a  high-legged  seat  to  place  herself 
upon  ;  she  was  dressed  in  an  unbecoming 
dress ;  she  had  not  looked  graceful  as  she 
sat  over  her  embroidery. 

"  Margaret,  are  you  not  uncomfortable  on 
that  straight-backed  chair  ? "  Godfrey  had 
said  to  her  once  after  a  long  time.  "  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  sit  on  it.  Let  me 
give  you  another ; "  and  he  rose  up 
and  brought  another  to  her,  and  made  her 
take  it. 

But  when  the  exchange  was  made,  Miss 
Egerton  scarcely  looked  more  at  ease  than 
she  had  looked  before. 

"  I  don't  think  I  care  much  for  easy- 
chairs,"  she  said  indifferently  in  answer  to 
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Godfrey's  speech  ;  "I  think  they  often  only 
tire  one." 

But  yet  she  had  not  objected  to  rise  at 
his  request.  She  v/iis  not  in  the  habit  of 
ever  declining  to  do  what  Godfrey  asked 
her.  Perhaps  if  she  had  been  less  obedient 
to  him  she  would  have  interested  him 
more. 

She   took  her  easy-chair,  and  then  they 

went  on  talkinsf  through  the  twilioht  till  it 

got  dark.     It   was  Margaret's  habit   to  be 

very  quiet ;    the  other  two  talked   for  the 

most  part,  and  she  only  threw  in  a  word  at 

intervals.     She  was  happy  to-night  because 

Godfrey   had   come   back,   but    you    could 

hardly   have    told    by    any   sign    she   gave 

that  she  was  happy.     Contentment  makes 

a  good  many  women  beautiful,    but   those 

are  women    with   a    supple    physique,    and 

Margaret's  j)hysique  was  not  supple.     Her 
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gladness  was  all  in  her  heart,  poor  soul ;  it 

did  not  affect  her  figure  or  her  face,  to  give 

a  new  grace  to  either  of  them. 

Godfrey   liked   her  very  much — he   had 

always   liked   her — but   she    might    almost 

have  been  a  boy  for  any  pleasure  that  he 

took  in  being  near  her.     He  looked  at  her 

a   good    deal    to-night,   but  it   was   mainly 

with    a   sentiment    of   wonder.      He    never 

had  been  able  to  understand  how,  being  so 

intelligent  as  she  was,  and  so  nearly  pretty, 

as   far  as   features  went,  it    could    yet   be 

possible  for  her  to  have  so  little  charm  for 

him ;  and  to-night  he  seemed  to  understand 

this  strange  incapacity  in  her  to  touch  him 

less  than  ever.      What  was  it  she  lacked, 

he    asked    himself,    that    so    many    other, 

even    the    most    ordinary,    women   have — 

that  all  those    Beresford   girls   had  —  that 

Joanne  had  above  them  all  ? 
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Poor  jMargaret  sat  without  any  look  of 
ease  in  her  easy-chair,  but  at  least  happily 
unconscious  of  these  thoughts  and  per- 
plexed questions  that  were  passing  through 
her  cousin  s  mind.  Perhaps  it  hardly  even 
occurred  to  her  that  he  was  thinking  of  her 
at  all.  Her  own  mind  was  full  of  him  and 
his  return,  and  of  her  satisfaction  in  that 
momentous  event,  and  she  listened  to  him 
as  he  talked  very  much  as  if  the  words  that 
dropped  from  his  lips  were  pearls  which  she 
w^as  the  fortunate  creature  privileged  to  pick 
up  and  treasure.  For  in  that  gentle  heart 
of  hers  she  worshipped  Godfrey,  you  know. 
He  had  been  her  hero  nearly  all  her  life, 
and  she  was  happy  now  as  she  sat  listening 
to  his  voice,  blissfully  unmindful  the  while 
of  her  own  deficiencies,  and  unconscious  (for 
the  moment)  that  he  might  be  remembering 

them  ;  not  knowing,  poor  girl,  that  he  was 
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alive  to  every  outward  imperfection  in  lier, 
taking  note  of  her  ill-chosen  gown,  her 
ill-arranged  hair,  her  angular  movements, 
her  curious  want  of  womanly  grace.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  it  is  well  for  us 
that  we  do  not  know,  and  Margaret  was 
happy  that  she  did  not  know  this. 

There  was  a  great  cense  of  unrest  in 
Godfrey  w^hen  he  began  next  day  to  take 
some  mental  account  of  himself,  and  try  to 
lay  at  least  the  foundations  of  his  future 
scheme  of  life.  Before  he  went  to  Brent- 
wood he  had  had  many  plans  regarding 
the  work  to  which  he  meant  to  devote 
himself  now  that  his  years  at  college  had 
reached  their  end.  He  was  not  called  upon 
to  earn  his  livino;,  but  he  had  enouo^h 
ambition  and  activity  of  mind  to  make  him 
without   difficulty  put    aside   all    thoughts 

of  passing   his    days    in    idleness    or  mere 
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pleasure-seeking.     He  would  go  to  the  bar 

in    the   first  instance,  he    had    pretty   well 

resolved.      At  this  time  of  year,  however, 

he  could  take  no  steps  about  going  to  the 

bar ;  that  business  must  for  the  moment  be 

set  aside  ;  he  must  find  some  other  kind  of 

occupation  for  these   present  months,  and 

on  the  mornino:  after  his  return  home  he 

sat  himself   down  in  his  study,  and  tried 

to    make   up    his    mind   as    to    wdiat    this 

occupation  should  be. 

But  he  sat  there  for  a  long^  time,  and  he 

made  up  his  mind  to  nothing.     He  tried  to 

resolve,  indeed,  that  he   would  study  law, 

but  he  only  sat  still  and  thought  of  Joanne 

Beresford.     At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had 

done  nothing  else.      And  then  he  said  to 

himself  that    he    had,  better  go   out  for  a 

walk  ;  so  he  went  out  and  took  a  long  walk, 

and  was  not  conscious  when   he  returned 
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from  it  that  lie  had  done  anything  in  the 
course  of  it  but  think  of  Joanne. 

Before  he  had  left  Brentwood,  Godfrey 
had  declared,  with  very  commendable 
prudence,  that  he  must  let  a  month,  or 
perhaps  even  two  months,  elapse  before  he 
ventured  to  decide  whether  the  feeling 
with  which  Joanne  had  inspired  him  was 
a  serious  affection  or  not ;  but  prudence  is 
not  a  virtue  that  it  is  given  to  many  lovers 
to  practise,  and  in  spite  of  his  wise  resolves, 
the  truth  is  he  entirely  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  gravely  and  unquestionably  loved 
her  before  he  had  been  twenty-four  hours  in 
his  own  house.  He  undoubtedly  loved  her, 
he  told  himself,  and  so,  having  become  con- 
vinced of  this,  as  soon  as  he  had  the  chance 
he  w^ould  ask  her  to  marry  him.  It  was 
necessary   to    come   with    celerity   to    this 

decision,  it  seemed  to  him,  because  of  the 
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restless  and  disorganized  st;itc  in  wliicli  he 

found   liimself — a   state   which,  he   rapidly 

concluded,  could    only   be   mended   by   his 

coming   to    some    speedy   explanation  with 

Joanne.      For  until  he  had  seen  her  again 

and  spoken  to  her.  Low  could  he  lay  down 

any  plan  either  of  working  or  living,  seeing 

that  (since  he  loved  her)   everything  must 

hinge  now  upon  the  answer  she  should  give 

his  suit  ? 

"  If  she  refuses  me  I  will  go  abroad,"  he 

said   to   himself,  for  he  was  fairly  modest, 

and  recoQ;nized  that  her  refusinof  him  was 

quite  a  possible  thing.     If  she  refused  him 

he  would  go  abroad  ;    but  if  she  accepted 

him —  !     Poor  lad  !  ihat,  I  need  hardly  say, 

was    the    sequel    that    he    considered    the 

of te nest,  and  that  he  dreamed  over  till  these 

weeks,  in  spite  of  their  disquietude,  became 

sweet  to  him  with  a  foretaste  of  future  joy. 
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After  a  very  few  days  had  passed,  his 
ignorance  as  to  all  that  Joanne  might  be 
doing,  or  of  what  might  be  happening  to 
her,  bega,n  to  fret  him  terribly,  and  his 
own  forced  inaction,  too,  became  very  hard 
to  bear.  When  a  fortnight  had  gone  by, 
he  invented  some  excuse  for  writing  to 
Victor.  The  boy  was  fond  of  reading,  and 
he  bethought  him  of  sending  him  some 
book,  and  with  the  book  he  also  wrote  a 
letter,  in  which  he  asked  generally  after 
the  welfare  of  the  family,  and  if  his  father 
and  sister  had  returned  home. 

His  little  gift,  he  argued,  would  insure 
an  answer,  and  in  two  days  the  answer 
came — a  boyish,  brief  epistle,  but  contain- 
ing the  information  Godfrey  desired. 

"The  Governor  came  home  last  week,'^ 

Victor   wrote,    *'  but   nobody   knows    when 

Joanne   will    come.      Aunt    Russell    can't 
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do  without  her,  I  suppose.  She's  better 
thouo'h — Aunt  Russell,  I  mean — and  not 
going  to  die,  mother  says." 

The  tidings  did  not  amount  to  much, 
but  Godfrey  kept  the  lad's  letter  in  his 
pocket,  and  read  it  a  dozen  times. 

Very  soon  after  this  he  began  to  settle 
in  his  mind  that  in  a  week  or  two  more 
he  W'Ould  go  to  town  and  see  her.  He 
had  taken  care  to  note  down  Mrs.  Eussell's 
address  when  he  had  had  Joanne's  letter  in 
his  possession  ;  he  began  to  figure  himself 
now  going  to  her  aunt's  house  (it  was  a 
house  in  Dorset  Square),  and  asking  for  her. 
He  would  ask  for  her,  and  send  up  his  card, 
and  she  would  come  to  him  (he  thought) 
in  a  little  while,  with  that  bright  look  of 
quick  inquiry  on  her  face  that  he  knew  so 
well, — of  quick  inquiry,  of  half  expectancy, 

and,  might  he  not  hope,  of  welcome  too  1 
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For,  without  any  conceit,  he  thought  she 
would  be  glad  to  see  him.  Her  life  in 
Mrs.  Kussell's  sick  room,  he  argued,  could 
not  be  so  cheerful  but  what  a  change  from 
it  might  naturally  enough  please  her,  and 
he  was  connected  in  her  mind,  even  if  she 
should  have  no  more  than  a  common  liking 
for  him,  with  happy  days  and  with  her  own 
people.  She  would  see  him  willingly,  he 
confidently  thought,  and  would  tell  him 
frankly  that  she  was  glad  he  had  come. 

And  then  ?    Godfrey's  imagination  paused 

a  little  at  this  point,  afraid  of  daring  too 

much  at  once.     Even  at  that  first  interview 

with  her  (if  he  should  gain  it)  he  knew  that 

the   question   he  was   longing   to   ask   her 

would  be  on  his  lips,  but  whether  or  not 

he  should  ask  it   then  he  could  not   tell. 

He   must   read   her   face    before    he   could 

resolve  upon  that,  he  thought. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Perhaps  it  occurred  to  Mrs.  Helstone 
that  her  son  showed  himself  a  good  deal 
preoccupied  during  these  weeks  that  suc- 
ceeded his  return  home ;  but  she  was  a 
wise  woman,  and,  whatever  her  thoughts 
might  be,  she  kept  them  to  herself.  Godfrey 
was  always  ready  to  give  her  his  attention 
when  she  asked  for  it ;  he  was  also  ready 
(when  he  was  reminded)  to  pay  little  cour- 
tesies to  Margaret — to  go  with  her  for  rides 
or  walks,  and  to  talk  to  her  about  her 
gardening,  and  her  reading,  and  her  other 
occupations.     All  these  things  (on  due  hints 

given)    he  willingly  did;    but   perhaps,  in 
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spite  of  his  performance  of  such  obvious 
duties,  Mrs.  Helstone  might  still  be  con- 
scious that  something  quite  apart  from 
them  was  occupying  the  young  man's 
thoughts,  and  leading  him  to  spend  the 
larger  part  of  his  time  alone,  and  inducing 
a  greater  habit  of  silence  in  him  than  had 
been  customary  on  his  part  of  old. 

Occasionally,  in  a  natural  motherly  way, 
she  talked  to  him  about  his  plans  for  future 
work,  hoping  at  first  that  it  was  with  these 
that  his  mind  was  so  much  engaged  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  that,  after  one  or  two  such  con- 
versations, she  must  have  found  herself 
compelled  to  seek  in  some  other  direction 
for  the  source  of  his  self-absorption,  since, 
though  he  replied  to  her  inquiries  with 
gravity,  and  a  fair  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance   of  those    duties   that   lay   before 

him,  yet   undoubtedly  the    tone  in  which 
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he  talked  of  them  betrayed  no  evidence 
of  overwhelming  ardour  (that  she  could 
detect,  at  least)  in  their  immediate  pur- 
suit. 

"Of  course  I  shall  enter  myself  at  the 
bar,"  he  said  to  her  one  day,  "as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  Yes ;  no  doubt  you  should  do  that," 
replied  Mrs.  Helstone. 

"I  think,"  said  Godfrey,  intent  on  the 
contemplation  of  a  spot  of  mud  on  his  boot 
— "  I  think  I  may  perhaps  run  up  to  town 
in  a  week  or  two." 

"  But  that  won't  be  any  use  at  present, 
will  it,  my  dear  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Helstone. 
"  I  thought  this  was  vacation  time  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  want  to  make   some  inquiries," 

said  Godfrey,  in  an  offhand  way.      "  No  ; 

I  should  have  to  go  up  again,  of  course." 

"  I  always  think  London  is  so  unpleasant 
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late  in  the  summer,"  remarked  Mrs.  Helstone 
carelessly. 

But  Godfrey  made  no  reply.  Perhaps 
she  wondered  why  he  wanted  to  go  to 
town,  and  would  have  liked  to  ask  him ; 
but  she  did  not  ask. 

It  had  come  to  be  the  middle  of  August 
by  this  time,  and  the  weather  was 
hot.  Godfrey  rose  one  morning  thinking 
that  the  place  surely  did  not  agree  with 
him. 

"  I  begin  to  fea,r,  mother,  that  this  is 
a  very  enervating  kind  of  air,"  he  said 
to  her  that  day.  "  One  never  notices 
such  things  when  one  is  a  boy,  but  I 
am  sure  there  is  too  much  wood  about 
the  house.  In  weather  like  this  one  can 
hardly  breathe." 

At  this  speech  Mrs.  Helstone  laughed. 

''Mv  dear   Godfrey,"  she   said,    "/  can 
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breathe  perfectly  well.  I  doii't  think  the 
air  is  enervating ;  I  don't  believe  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  it.  I  think  the  fault 
iis  in  yourself." 

"I  don't  see  how  that  can  be,"  replied 
Godfrey ;  but  he  said  no  more,  and  some 
hours  passed. 

In  the  afternoon  he  had  a  ride  with 
Margaret.  He  thought  that  some  active 
exercise  would  do  him  good,  and  he  felt 
too  listless  to  walk,  so  he  went  to  order  his 
horse,  and  on  his  way  met  Margaret,  and 
good-naturedly  asked  her  to  come  with  him. 
"That  is,  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do," 
he  said,  perhaps  a  little  carelessly.  But 
Margaret  did  not  seem  conscious  of  any  lack 
of  cordiality,  and  went  with  him  gladly. 
The  girl,  in  her  gentle  way,  was  only  too 
much  at  his  beck  and  bidding. 

They  went  for  a  hnig  ride,  and  Margaret 
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enjoyed  it  greatly.  As  for  Godfrey,  it  had 
been  for  health  rather  than  pleasure  that  he 
had  mounted  his  horse,  and  so  perhaps  he 
cared  for  his  afternoon's  entertainment  less 
than  she  did. 

*'  I  want  a  good  gallop,"  he  said  to  her 
when  they  started.  So  they  galloped  for  a 
mile  or  two,  and  then  they  took  to  a  quieter 
pace,  and  talked. 

It  was  always  easy  to  Godfrey  in  a  way 

to  talk  to  Margaret,  for  she  was  so  ready  to 

respond   to   every  remark   he  made.      She 

always   instinctively   roused    herself   when 

she  was  with  him,  and  did  her  utmost  to 

talk  her  best,  while  he  talked — what  came 

uppermost.     This  difference  was  inevitable, 

since    he   interested   her,  but   she   did  not 

interest  him ;    yet  sometimes,  nevertheless, 

it  troubled  him,  for  he   could  not  but  be 

conscious  that  she  liked  to  please  him,  and, 
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with  his  will  or  aorainst  it,  he  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  how  easily  he  could  please  her ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  would  rather  that  it 
had  not  been  so.  On  the  whole,  I  say,  for 
there  was  naturally  also  a  certain  gratifica- 
tion to  him  in  the  knowledge  of  his  cousin's 
liking  for  him.  He  was  grateful  for  her 
liking,  and  would  scarcely  have  been  con- 
tented if  he  had  seen  it  grow  less  ;  but  still 
there  were  moments  when  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  better  for  him,  and  for  her,  if 
he  were  less  conscious  of  it. 

They  began  to  walk  their  horses,  and 
Godfrey  said  it  was  extremely  hot. 

"Yes;  but  we  have  been  galloping," 
replied  Margaret.  "You  will  be  cooler 
presently.  I  don't  know  why  we  should 
gallop  on  such  a  day." 

"  I  want  to  get  the  cobwebs  brushed  out 

of  my  brain,"  he  answered. 
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"  Have  you  been  workings  too  much  this 
morning  ? "  she  inquired  sympathetically. 
"  I  am  afraid  you  have.  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  do  it  in  this  hot  weather." 

But  at  this  speech  he  laughed. 

"  I  haven't  been  working  at  all,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  have  been  utterly  idle  all  day." 

"Dear  me  !  "  said  Margaret  simply.  She 
was  an  industrious  girl  herself,  and  this 
account  that  Godfrey  gave  of  his  morning 
seemed  very  strange  to  her. 

"  Are  you  never  idle  ? "  the  young  man 
asked,  laughing  again  at  the  tone  of  her 
answer.  "  But  I  suppose  I  needn't  inquire. 
You  are  never  anything  that  you  oughtn't 
to  be." 

"  Oh,  Godfrey,  don't  say  that !  It  isn't 
kind,"  exclaimed  Margaret  quickly. 

"■  It  is  the  kindest  thing  that  I  know  how 

to  say.      I  am  sure  I  never  saw  you  do  a 
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wrong  thing,"  he  went  on  jestingly.  But 
she  would  not  answer  him  again. 

''Was  it  because  you  were  not  feeling 
well  that  you  were  doing  nothing  ? "  she 
asked  instead. 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  it  was.  I  was 
feeling  very  stupid,"  he  answered. 

"  And  are  you  better  now  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  am  better  now."  But 
he  did  not  seem  very  sure  of  it,  and 
Margaret  glanced  at  him  with  secret 
anxiety. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  got  cold,"  she  sug- 
gested. 

"  Ah,  I  dare  say  I  have,"  he  said. 

But  he  made  their  ride  a  long  one,  and, 

as  I  said,  she  enjoyed  it.     Something  after 

a  time  made  him  begin  to  speak  about  the 

Beresfords,  and  when  he  had  once  begun  he 

continued  to  talk  of  them  for  a  good  while. 
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It  was  a  subject  in  which   Margaret  was 

intensely  interested, — more  than  she  would 

have    liked    to    allow   to    herself,    perhaps. 

She  asked  him  a  good  many  questions,  and 

she  was  sufficiently  eager  iu  listening  to  his 

answers   for   the  colour  to   come  into   her 

face.      Caring  for  him  herself  as   she  did, 

how  could  she  help   wondering  if  he  had 

cared  for  any  of  these  girls  ? 

She  tried  to  discover  if  he  had,  but  she 

did  not  discover  anything.     Some  men  are 

very  quick  to  give  their  confidences  to   a 

woman,  and  to  some  women  Godfrey  might 

have  given  his,  but  in  the  nature  of  things 

he  could  hardly  give  it  to  Margaret.     If  he 

could  have  said  to  her,  "  I  hope  to  marry 

Joanne  Beresford,"  he  almost  knew  that  he 

should  be  glad ;   but  he  could  not  say  it ; 

he  had  not  courage  enough. 

She  was  very  happy  after  this  talk  during 
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the  rest  of  her  ride,  and  she  tried  hard, 
poor  girl,  to  make  it  pleasant  to  him  too, 
but  perhaps  he  was  not  very  conscious  of 
her  eflforts.  He  had  a  cruel  way  (which 
was,  however,  almost  an  inevitable  way),  in 
these  days  when  he  was  with  her,  of  com- 
paring her  companionship  with  Joanne's,  and 
the  comparison  was  hard  for  her.  She  gave 
her  best  to  him,  but  her  best  was  so  colour- 
less an  offering.  For  a  man  cannot  fall  in 
love  with  simple  goodness.  If  such  a  thing 
had  been  possible,  Godfrey  perhaps  would 
have  done  it,  and  have  loved  Margaret 
before  he  had  ever  seen  Joanne  Beresford. 
His  ride  had  not  invigorated  him  much, 
for  he  almost  fell  asleep  presently  when  he 
got  back  to  the  house.  He  lay  down  on 
the  sofa  in  the  library,  and  dozed  till  the 
dressing    bell    rang.       ''  I    certainly    have 

caught  cold,"  he  thought  to   himself  then 
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as  lie  got  on  his  feet  again.  But  he  went 
and  dressed  for  dinner,  and  said  nothing 
about  it. 

He  got  through  that  evening,  and  through 
a  part  of  the  next  day,  and  then  his  mother 
said  suddenly  to  him,  ''  Godfrey,  you  are 
surely  not  well  ? "  and  he  allowed  that  he 
was  not. 

" No  ;  I  have^' got  a  cold,"  he  said,  "but 
I  am  going  to  walk  it  off." 

And  so  he  went  out  and  walked  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  but  at  the  end  of  them  he 
came  back  feeling  very  odd. 

He  was  beginning  to  have  a  painful  sus- 
picion by  this  time  that  he  was  going  to 
be  ill,  but  he  wanted  to  be  ill  so  very  little 
that  he  resolved  to  make  a  hard  fight  for  it 
yet,  and  he  did.  He  fought  so  well  all  the 
evening  that  the  other  two  thought  he  was 

better.     But  he  himself  knew  that  he  was 
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not  better,  and  when  lie  went  to  bed  he 
had  a  bad  time. 

"  I  never  had  a  cold  like  this  before  in 
my  life,"  he  thought  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  he  awoke  with  his  head  on  fire, 
and  a  pain  in  his  throat  that  seemed  almost 
to  choke  him.  "  I  hope  I  mayn't  have  got 
diphtheria,  or  anything  of  that  kind."  And 
the  fear  that  he  might  have  got  diphtheria 
was  so  terrible  to  him  (for  when,  he  asked 
himself,  if  that  were  the  case,  should  he  be 
able  to  go  to  Joanne  ?)  that  by  pure  strength 
of  will  he  kept  himself  still  from  succumbing 
to  his  condition. 

He  slept  a  little,  and  then,  when  the  time 

for  rising  came,  he  rose   (though  he  found 

he  could  hardly  stand  steadily),  persuading 

himself  that   he    should   be   better   out   of 

bed,  and  went  downstairs   and  joined  the 

others. 
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''  I  have  had  a  stupid,  feverish  night," 
he  said  to  his  mother,  as  he  greeted 
her. 

He  drank  some  coffee,  and  then  retired 
to  his  study,  and  there,  an  hour  afterwards, 
Margaret  found  him,  lying  on  the  sofa  with 
a  flushed  ftice. 

She  had  come  to  his  room  to  ask  how 
he  was,  and  the  sight  of  him  brought  an 
anxious  look  to  her  pale  eyes. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  unwell  ?  "  she 
said  to  him,  in  a  troubled  voice. 

"Well,  I   got   a   little  giddy  just    now," 

he   explained,  half  apologetically,  "and  so 

I  thought  I  had  better  lie  down, — but,  oh, 

I  shall  be  all  right  again  presently."     And 

then  he  tried  to  rouse  himself.     "  Have  you 

seen  the   newspaper  ?     I  think,  if  I  had  it 

here—" 

"  Let  me  read  it  to  you,"  Margaret  said ; 
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and  she  got  the  paper,  and  sat  by  his  side 
and  read. 

She  was  happy  to  be  doing  something  for 
him,  to  find  herself  waiting  on  him,  and 
allowed  to  stay  with  him.  Sometimes  read- 
ing, and  sometimes  in  silence,  she  sat  with 
him  for  an  hour,  and  then  a  stream  of  sun- 
shine came  suddenly  into  the  rooQi  (it  had 
been  till  then  a  dull  morning),  and,  looking 
towards  him,  meaning  to  ask  if  the  light 
hurt  his  eyes,  she  all  at  once  found  her 
own  eyes  arrested  by  something  she  saw  in 
his  face. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  ? "  he  asked 
her,  after  a  moment  or  two,  rather  bluntly, 
for  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  stared  at,  and, 
conscious  that  she  had  turned  towards  him., 
he  had  glanced  up,  and  discovered  her 
starino^  at  him  with  all  her  miofht. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  answered 
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hurriedly,  "  it  is  only — I  hadn't  noticed  it 
before, — but,  surely  there  is  a  rash  on  your 
face?" 

"  A  rash  ! ''  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  of 
disgust.  He  raised  his  head  hastily  from 
the  pillow.  He  was  very  giddy,  but  he 
brought  himself  with  rapidity  into  a  sitting 
posture.     ''  What  sort  of  a  rash  1 " 

*' There  are  little  red  spots,"  said  Mar- 
garet anxiously,  "and,  look,  they  are  on 
your  hands  too." 

And  then  he  looked  at  his  hands,  and 
found  that  it  was  so. 

**What  do  you  think  it  is?  what  is  it 
likely  to  be  ? "  he  asked  rather  excitedly, 
after  he  had  gazed  at  these  symptoms  for 
a  moment  or  two. 

"I  —  I  don't  know.  I'll  ask  aunt  to 
come  and  see.     Perhaps    it's  nettle-rash," 

said  Margaret. 
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*'  That  isn't  a  very  bad  thing,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  is  very  had,"  she 
said.  "  Oh  no ;  I  believe  it  is  'of  very 
little  consequence, — only  it  makes  people 
feel  ill." 

"  I've  no  doubt  then  that  it  is  nettle- 
rash,"  exclaimed  Godfrey,  in  a  tone  of  satis- 
faction. "  And  it  is  well  that  it  has  come 
out,  isn't  it  ?  One  gets  the  turn,  I  believe, 
after  anvthinfy  of  this  kind  comes  to  the 
surface  ?  Yes  ;  I  suppose  you  had  better, 
if  you  will,  ask  my  mother  to  come  and 
look  at  me." 

And  then  he  sank  back  ag^ain,  for  the 
room  was  going  round  with  him.  There 
Avas  no  doubt  that  nettle-rash,  if  this  was 
it,  made  people  feel  very  ill  indeed. 

Mrs.  Helstone  came  and  looked  at   him, 

and  said,  after  a  moment,  "We  will  send 

for  Dr.  Carson.     1  dare  say  it  will  prove  to 
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be  what  we  think,  but  I  should  like  to  be 
sure."  So  she  sent  Margaret  out  of  the 
room,  and  sat  with  her  son  till  the  doctor 
came . 

And  then,  when  Dr.  Carson  arrived,  he 
gave  one  glance  at  his  patient,  and  said 
instantly,  "  Humph  I  why  are  you  not  in 
bed  ? " 

*'  You  think  then  that  he  ought  to  be  in 
bed?"  asked  Mrs.  Helstone. 

On  which  the  doctor  took  Godfrey  by 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  turned  his  face 
full  to  the  light. 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  the  state  he's  in  ? 
It's  scarlatina,"  he  said. 

"  Scarlatina  ! "  they  both  ejaculated  to- 
gether, and  Godfrey  especially  in  such  a 
tone  of  amazement  that  Dr.  Carson  laughed. 

"Why,    what    did    you    think   you   had 

got?"    he    said.      *'It    seems    to   me   you 
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might  have  guessed.  Haven't  you  a  sore 
throat,  and  this  rash  all  over  you  ?  1 
can't  think  for  my  own  part  how  you  have 
managed  to  keep  about  so  long.  You  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  given  in  sooner. 
However,  go  to  bed  now,  and  you'll  do 
very  well."  And  then  he  wTote  his  pre- 
scription. 

*'  My  niece  has  not  had  scarlatina,  and 
she  has  been  sitting  with  him  for  a  good 
part  of  the  morning,"  Mrs.  Helstone  said 
wdth  a  troubled  face,  when  she  followed 
Dr.  Carson  out  into  the  hall. 

"  Ah,  that's  a  pity,"  he  answered  quickly. 

"How^ever,"  he  added  next  moment,  "you 

can't  help  it.     All  you   can  do  is  to  keep 

her  away  from  bim  now.     I  think  it  will 

be  a  mild  case,"  he  said  cheerfully.     "  In 

fact  he    is  nearly  half  through  it  already. 

If  all  goes  straight  you  wdll  be  beginning  to 
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have  liim  get  better  again  in  a  day  or  two 
more." 

'^  And  I  can  do  nothiagf  for  Marsfaret  ?  " 
she  said. 

*^No,  vou  can  do  nothingr,"  he  answered. 
"  But  don't  frighten  yourself.  Very  likely 
— most  likely — she  won't  take  it." 

'^  And  must  I  send  her  away  ?  " 

"Well,"  he  replied  dubiously,  "for  my 
own  part,  I  should  say  that  in  a  large  house 
like  this  it  hardly  matters.  You  can  keep 
them  quite  apart  without  any  difficulty,  and 
I  believe  she  would  be  as  safe  here  as  any- 
where. But  do  whatever  would  make  you 
easiest.  If  you  would  rather  have  her  away, 
then  send  her  away  by  all  means." 

"  I  will  speak  to  her  about  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Helstone. 

And  so  presently  she  spoke  to  Margaret, 

and  rather  urged  upon  her  that  she  should 
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go ;  but  JMavgaret  did  not  want  to  go, 
and  she  pleaded  to  have  her  own  way, 
till  Mrs.  Helstone,  thinking  that  it  really 
perhaps  w^ould  make  little  difference,  let 
her  have  it. 

"  I  will  never  come  near  his  room,"  Mar- 
garet said.  '^  You  can  isolate  him  entirely, 
you  know ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  as  much 
out  of  danfifcr  at  the  other  end  of  the  house 
as  if  I  were  miles  aw^ay." 

*' I  shall  have  not  only  to  isolate  him, 
but  to  isolate  myself  too,"  Mrs.  Helstone 
reminded  her.  *'  If  you  stay,  Mar- 
garet, you  will  have  to  be  left  quite 
alone." 

"  Very  well ;  but  I  shall  be  near  you," 
the  girl  said. 

And  then  it  was  settled  so,  and  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  were  made,  and    within 

an  hour  after  Dr.  Carson's  departure,  Mrs. 
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Helstoue  had  taken  up  her  post  by  Godfrey's 
bedside. 

He  got  as  red  as  a  lobster,  but  yet,  as  Dr. 
Carson  had  predicted,  it  proved  a  mild  case, 
and  after  a  very  few  days  the  worst  was 
over. 

*'  How  soon  do  you  suppose  I  shall  be 
about  again  ? "  he  asked  his  mother  at  the 
end  of  a  week. 

It  w\as  the  first  morning  on  which  he  had 
left  his  bed.  They  had  wrapped  him  in  his 
dressins^-frowm,  and  set  him  on  a  sofa  drawn 
to  the  w^indow,  from  whence  for  a  moment 
or  two  he  had  spoken  to  Margaret  in  the 
garden  below.  "  I  shall  soon  be  quite  well," 
he  had  called  down  to  her.  "  I  am  so  glad 
1/ou  are  keeping  well  too."  For  though  he 
had  not  at  first  remembered  the  risk  she  had 
incurred  by  being  with  him  at  the  beginning 
of  his  illness,  that  fact  had  struck  him  later 
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on,  and  head  troubled  him  not  a  little.  "  Are 
you  quite  sure  you  are  all  right  ?  "  he  had 
asksd  her. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  oh  yes,"  Margaret 
answered  cheerfully,  but  a  little  quickly ; 
and  then  immediately  hastened  to  add 
something  else  about  him,  and  not  herself. 
For  on  this  morning  for  the  first  time  the 
2:irl  had  felt  afraid  that  thinsfs  with  her  were 
not  all  right. 

But  Godfrey  had  no  suspicion  of  this  as 
she  spoke  to  him.  He  was  happy  and  in 
good  spirits,  as  a  man  may  well  be  who  rises 
from  a  sick  bed,  and  feels  the  first  touch  of 
returning  health.  His  mind  was  already 
going  back  with  eagerness  to  its  temporarily 
checked  hopes  and  plans. 

^'  How  soon  do  you  imagine  I  shall  get 

about  again  ? "   he  had  asked    his  mother. 

"  Surely,  don't  you  think,  in  another  week  ? " 
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She  had  been  giving  him  his  beef-tea, 
and  sitting  contentedly  by  his  side  watch- 
ing the  appetite  with  which  he  took  it,  but 
at  these  inquiries  she  gave  a  little  shake  to 
her  head. 

'*  I  dare  say  you  may  be  feeling  quite  well 
at  the  end  of  another  week/'  she  said  ;  "  but 
unfortunately,  you  know,  you  won't  be  safe. 
Scarlatina  is  one  of  those  troublesome  ill- 
nesses that  necessitate  one's  remaininof  so 
loDg  in  quarantine." 

"  How  long  ?  "  he  asked  quickly,  pricking 
up  his  ears. 

"  Well,  I  am  afraid  we  must  count  on 
near  another  month." 

"A  month!"  he  ejaculated  in  dismay. 
''  You  don't  mean  that  ?  " 

"  Something   like   it,    I    fear,"  she    said. 

"  We  will  see,  of  course,  what  Dr.  Carson 

says.     It  wouldn't  be  right  to  run  any  risk." 
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**  But  a  month  !  That's  awful  !  "  lie  ejacu- 
lated solemnly. 

"  AVe  must  make  it  pass  as  pleasantly  as 
we  can,"  she  said.  "You  will  be  quite 
well ;  you  will  only  need  to  keep  out  of 
other  people's  w^ay." 

''  Yes  ;  but  that  is  just  it,"  he  muttered. 

"  What  did  you  say,  my  dear  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Helstone. 

But  Godfrey  did  not  repeat  his  remark. 

Not  to  see  Joanne  still  for  a  whole  month! 
He  lay  back  on  his  pillow  with  the  light 
gone  out  of  his  flice.  He  had  been  think- 
ing that,  since  his  attack  had  been  so  slight 
a  one,  he  might  perhaps  get  up  to  town  in 
another  week,  or  say  in  ten  days ;  but 
now^ — ! 

*'  I    don't    know    that   everybody   is    so 

strict  about  these  things.     Some  people  are 

so   terribly    afraid  of    infection,"    he    said 
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petulantly,  after  a  few  moments  of 
silence. 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  can't  be  too  much 
afraid  of  it,"  replied  his  mother  gravely. 
*'  Remember  what  a  little  more  care  would 
have  done  in  your  own  case." 

And  then  Godfrey  made  no  response,  for 
they  had  been  able  clearly  to  trace  his  ill- 
ness to  his  having  one  day  taken  shelter 
durinor  a  storm  in  a  cottao-e  where  a  child 
was  ill  with  scarlatina.  The  child's  mother 
had  told  him  that  she  was  ill,  but  his 
answer  had  merely  been  a  hasty  "  Oh,  it 
doesn't  matter,"  and  he  had  waited  till 
the  rain  was  over,  and  then  had  taken 
his  departure,  and  never  thought  of  the 
incident  again. 

He   held    his   peace    after    his    mother's 

speech.     "  What   a   fool    I  was  to  go  into 

that    place ! "    he    only    thought    bitterly. 
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"  But  slie  is  right,  I  suppose,  and  I  can 
do  nothing.  If  I  went  near  Joanne  she 
mi<^ht  catch  the  thing;  too  !  Good  heavens  ! 
if  she  did  1 "  And  then  the  blood  rushed 
to  his  face,  and  his  heart  trembled  within 
him  at  the  bare  thought  of  this  possible 
calamity  that  he  might  bring  upon  Joanne 
Beresford. 
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It  moved  him  so  to  think  of  what  it 
would  be  if  he  should  brings  this  thinof  on 
Joanne ;  and  already  he  had  brought  it 
on  some  one  else,  and  the  poor  lad  as  yet 
did  not  know  it. 

Margaret  went  back  to  the  house  after 
her  few  sentences  with  Godfrey,  happy 
because  she  had  seen  him  again,  but  with 
a  troubled  suspicion  shadowing  her  content- 
ment that  his  illness  was  comins:  to  her 
too.  She  had  been  cjuite  wxll  all  through 
this  week  until  to-day,  but  to-day  her 
head     was    aching,    and     her     limbs    felt 

heav}\     ''  I   hope   it  is  nothing,"  she  said 
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to  herself,  and  she  went  about  all  clay  as 
usual,  trying  to  ignore  the  weariness  and 
weight  that  stole  more  and  more  uj^on 
her,  till  at  last,  late  in  the  evening,  the 
fatal  sore  throat  began.  After  that,  though 
with  an  intense  unwillins^ness,  she  felt 
little  doubt  that  the  fever  had  come  to 
her. 

Before  going  to  bed  she  told  one  of 
the  servants  that  she  feared  she  was 
going  to  be  ill,  and  the  woman  was  kind, 
and  did  what  she  could.  She  was  a 
middle-aged  woman,  who  had  seen  some- 
thing of  illness,  and  did  not  fear  infection. 

"  I'll  sit  up,  miss,"  she  said,  "  and  see 
how  you  are  as  the  night  goes  on." 

'^  I  don't  want  my  aunt  to  know  any- 
thing till  morning,"  Margaret  told  her ; 
and  then  she  went  to  bed,  and  the  woman 

attended    her   through    the   night,    and   in 
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the  morning  took  the  bad  news  to  Mrs. 
Helstone.  For  by  morning  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Margaret  had  taken  the  fever. 
Mrs.  Helstone  came  to  the  bedside,  and 
saw  the  flushed  face  and  laboured  breath 
with  a  troubled  heart. 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  I  am  sorry  for  this  ! " 
she  cried,  at  the  sight  of  her. 

*'I  am  so  sorry  too.  I  had  so  hoped 
I  should  not  have  caught  it,"  Margaret 
said,  almost  deprecatingly.  It  seemed  even 
already  as  if  she  spoke  with  difficulty. 
She  put  her  hand  up  to  her  throat,  as  if 
to  help  herself.  "  You  need  not  tell  God- 
frey, need  you  ? "  she  asked,  with  an  effort. 

''  I  have  not  told  him  yet,"  Mrs.  Helstone 
answered ;  but  as  she  turned  aw^ay  pre- 
sently she  knew  that  she  should  be  forced 
to  tell  him  in  a  very  little   while. 

Dr.    Carson    came    in   the    course  of  the 
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morning,  and  looked  at  his  new  patient  with 
a  graver  face  than  he  had  turned  on  Godfrey. 

"Yes,  she  is  very  ill,"  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Helstone  plainly.  "  And  she  is  a  delicate 
girl ;  she  will  need  all  the  care  that  you 
can  give  her,"  he  added,  after  a  moment. 
*'I  think  I  had  better  send  a  nurse  to 
you.     You  have  your  son  still  to  look  after." 

"  Godfrey  hardly  needs  me  now,"  Mrs. 
Helstone  answered. 

But  he  merely  shook  his  head  a  little. 
"  You  will  be  glad  of  another  pair  of 
hands,"  he  answered ;  "  I  am  afraid  it  may 
be  a  bad  case." 

Godfrey  was  very  well  this  morning,  and 

rose  an   hour  or  two  after  breakfast,   and 

lay    reading    on    his    sofa.       He   was   not 

quite  so  happy  as  he  had  been  yesterday, 

for  he  had  only  as  yet  partially  reconciled 

himself  to    his   disappointment ;    but    still 
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the  feeling  of  returning  health  was  too 
pleasant  for  even  that  disappointment  to 
rob  him  of  his  satisfaction  in  it ;  and  so 
he  read,  and  thought,  and  gazed  out  of 
his  window  in  luxurious  idleness,  and  for 
a  good  while  did  not  notice  that  there 
was  any  trouble  in  Mrs.  Helstone's  face. 

At  last,  however,  he  chanced  to  look 
at  her  as  she  was  standing  near  him ;  and 
after  a  moment  he  said  suddenly,  "  Mother, 
are  you  tired  ? " 

"  No,"  she  replied,  '*  no ;  I  have  had 
nothing  to  tire  me." 

''  I  thought  you  looked  grave,"  he  said. 
And  then  all  at  once  he  asked,  '*  Is  there 
anything  wrong  with  Margaret  ? " 

There   was    something   in    her  face  that 

made  him  hurriedly  put  the  question,  and 

something  also  that  let  him  read  her  answer 

almost  before  she  gave  it. 
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He  broke  into  au  cxclainatioii  of  sorrow 
and  self-reproach  as  she  told  him  her  bad 
tidings,  and  then  turned  his  own  face  away. 

*^  What  a  fool  I  was  that  day  ! "  he  broke 
out  presently.  "  Mother,  tell  her  I  am 
sorry  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  She  is 
such  an  angel  that  she  will  never  reproach 
me,  but  tell  her  that  I  don't  know  how 
to  forgive  myself.  Tell  her  so,  with  my 
love.  And,  mother,  you  must  not  stay 
with  me  now.  I  need  no  more  nursing. 
You  must  go  and  do  what  you  can  for  our 
poor  girl." 

Mrs.  Helstone  went  back   to  her  niece's 

room  with  a    heavy  heart.     She   had   not 

told   Godfrey   how   much    worse    Margaret 

was   already   than    he   had   ever    been   at 

all ;    she  hardly  ventured  to  tell  this   even 

to  herself,  but  yet  she  knew  that  it  was  so. 

And,  indeed,   she   was   ill   enough.      The 
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fever  was  so  high  ah^eady  that  her  mind 
was  wandering.  She  did  not  know  where 
she  was ;  she  lay  muttering  incoherent  sen- 
tences to  herself.  Mrs.  Helstone  tried  to 
give  her  Godfrey's  message,  but  she  only 
opened  her  pale  eyes  blankly,  and  stared 
without  comprehension  in  her  aunt's 
face. 

There  was  no  improvement  in  her  all 
day,  nor  any  through  the  night.  It  went 
on  for  four  days  and  nights,  and  then  on 
the  fifth  morning  Dr.  Carson  told  them 
that  they  must  prepare  themselves  for 
the  end. 

"  She  is  sinking,'*  he  said  to  Mrs.  Hel- 
stone. "We  won't  give  up  all  hope  even 
yet,  but  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  save  her." 

They  had  been  four  terrible  days — days 

of  such  anxiety  as  Godfrey  had  never  before 

known.     If  it  had  been  in  her  power,  his 
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mother  would    have  kept  him  in  ignorance 

of  the   extent   of  her   own    alarm,  but   it 

had  not  been  long  in  her  power  to  do  so. 

He  had  questioned    her  till  she   had   had 

to  confess  the  truth.     And  then,  day  after 

day,  and  hour  after  hour,  as  poor  Margaret's 

hold  on  life  grew  feebler,  he  had  sat  alone 

in  his  room,  believing  that  she  would  die, 

and   telling    himself   that,    if   she   did,    he 

should  have  killed  her. 

It  was  the   first   serious  trouble  he  had 

ever  faced,  and  it  seemed  to  take  the  very 

light  out  of  heaven  for  him.     A  week  or 

two  aojo  he   had  been  so   full   of   strenofth 

and   hope,    so   full   of    ardent   and    happy 

anticipations,   so   absorbed  in  his  thoughts 

of  Joanne,  so  eager  to  pursue  the  schemes 

for   his   future    happiness   with    which    his 

mind  was  overflowing ;  and  now  in  a  day 

all  this  had  ceased  for  him ;  all  that  he  had 
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hoped  and  desired  and  looked  forward  to 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  to  him  (for  the 
moment)  only  as  the  ashes  of  a  burnt-out 
fire.  For  if  Margaret  should  die,  how,  he 
asked  himself,  could  he  go  straight  from 
her  grave  to  the  side  of  that  other  woman  ? 
If  she  had  not  given  so  much  to  him,  it 
might  have  been  possible  for  him  to  go  ; 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  regard  she  had 
given  him,  and  the  thought  of  what  he  had 
brought  upon  her  as  his  only  return  for 
her  affection,  burnt  themselves  into  poor 
Godfrey's  brain  during  these  days  with  a 
bitter  force  that  seemed  to  wither  and  kill 
every  happy  hope  that  he  had  had. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  his 
mother  came  to  his  room,  and  said  some- 
thing to  him  with  a  break  in  her  voice. 
"  I   think,  if   you  are    to   see   her    again," 

she  told  him,  ''you  must  come  to-night." 
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"  Mother !  "  he  answered  her,  almost 
with  a  cry. 

And  then  suddenly  she  fell  upon  his 
neck. 

*'  Oh,  Godfrey,"  she  said,  ''  she  is  dying  ! 
— our  Margaret,  who  has  loved  us  both." 

He  rose  up  hurriedly,  and  took  her  in 
his  arms.  They  kissed  one  another  in  a 
pain  too  great  for  words. 

"  I  would  give  everthing  I  have  in  the 
world — I  would  give  my  life  for  her,"  he 
cried. 

He  had  never  seen  her  since  that  pleasant 

morning  (so  short  a  time  ago  in  reality,  yet 

so  long  ago  it  seemed  to  him  now  in  looking 

back  on  it),   when   she   had   stood   in  the 

garden   below   his    window,  and  told   him 

how   glad    she   was    that    he   was   getting 

better.     A  thousand  times  during  these  sad 

succeeding   days  he   had  thought  of  those 
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few  last  moments ;  and  now,  with  the 
remembrance  in  his  heart  of  the  happy 
look  that  she  had  worn  that  day,  he  came 
to-night  into  her  presence  again,  and  stood 
beside  her  bed. 

The  fever  had  worn  itself  out  by  this 
time,  and  she  was  lying  white  and  still 
enough. 

"  She  is  not  asleep,"  Mrs.  Helstone  said  : 
"you  can  speak  to  her."  And  then  God- 
frey, with  the  colour  gone  out  of  his  own 
face,  bent  over  her,  and  in  a  low  voice 
spoke  her  name. 

"  Margaret  V  he  said. 

Her  hand  was  lying  outside  the  bed- 
clothes, and  he  put  his  own  upon  it.  He 
sat  down  and  leant  over  her. 

"  Margaret,  do  you  not  know  me  ? "  he 
asked,  with  a  thrill  in  his  voice  that  perhaps 
the  poor  girl  heard. 
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She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him. 
Was  this  the  sic^ht  she  wanted  most  to  see  ? 
The  white  lips  quivered ;  she  gazed  till 
her  eyelids  closed  again  for  weakness,  and 
yet,  weary  as  they  w^ere,  they  remained 
shut  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  once 
more  the  poor  dim  eyes  looked  at  him  till 
a  light  of  faint  recognition  kindled  in  them 
at  last,  ""and  his  name  came  from  her  lips 
in  a  low,  pathetic  cry — the  sort  of  cry 
a  disembodied  soul  might  give,  who  saw 
some  face  it  loved  coming  to  meet  it  in 
the  other  world. 

The  sound  made    Godfrey's  heart  stand 

still,   and  yet   it   touched    him   profoundly 

too.     What  could  he  do  but  let  her   go  on 

gazing  at  him  ?     He  bent  down  presently 

and  kissed  her  hand ;    in  his  intense  pity 

and   self-reproach    a  minute   afterwards  he 

kissed  her  cheek. 
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"  My  poor  Margaret !  my  dear  Mar- 
garet ! "  he  said  to  her,  not  once  only,  but 
ao^ain  and  ao^ain. 

He  believed  she  was  about  to  die  before 
his  eyes,  aud  if  he  could  have  saved  her 
at  this  moment  by  any  sacrifice  he  would 
have  done  it.  But  he  could  not  save  her ! 
he  cried  to  himself.  There  was  no  future 
for  her ;  there  was  nothing  to  think  of 
but  these  few  last  hours.  She  had  lost 
her  life  through  him,  and  no  one  could 
blame  him,  I  think,  if  (as  he  did)  he  let 
all  other  considerations  give  way  to  his  one 
remorseful  and  overwhelming  desire  to  be 
tender  to  her. 

He  sat  with  her,  holding  her  hands  in 
his,  sometimes  in  silence,  sometimes  speak- 
ing to  her  a  little,  as  she  seemed  able  to 
bear  it  (and  as  he  could  find  words  to  utter), 

till,  soothed  by  the  comfort  of  his  presence, 
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she  fell  at  last  into  a  kind  of  sleep ;  and 
then,  wretched  and  half  stunned,  he  went 
back  to  his  own  room.  Dr.  Carson  had 
told  them  that  she  would  not  probably  live 
through  the  night.  He  went  away  thinking 
that  he  havd  perhaps  seen  her  and  spoken 
to  her  for  the  last  time. 

But  in  the  mornino:  she  was  still  living, 
and  she  lived  all  day,  and  Godfrey  went 
and  sat  by  her  bedside  again,  and  held  her 
hand  again  in  his. 

"My  dear,  you  do  her  good,"  his  mother 

said   gratefully  to  him.      Was   it  possible, 

she    began    to    ask   herself,    watching    her 

niece's  face, — was  it  possible  that  Godfrey 

might  have  the  power  of  doing  what  none 

of  the   rest  of  them  could  do  ?     Joy  had 

made   people   live    before    this.      What   if 

Godfrey   should    be   making    Margaret    so 

glad  that  she  could  not  die  ? 
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For  years  Mrs.  Helstone  had  had  no 
stroDo^er  wish  than  that  her  son  should  ask 
his  cousin  to  be  his  wife.  She  loved  the 
girl,  and  she  wanted  to  keep  possession  of 
her ;  she  had  little  doubt  of  Margaret's  love 
for  Godfrey.  He  could  find  no  better 
wife ;  he  could  find  few  half  so  good,  let 
him  seek  where  he  might,  she  had  said  to 
herself  a  hundred  times.  And  now  Godfrey 
was  sitting  by  Margaret's  side,  and  looking 
in  her  face  almost  as  if  he  loved  her.  How 
could  she  help  dreaming  that  something 
might  be  possible  that  she  had  hardly  dared 
to  dream  of  as  possible  before  ? 

Margaret  maintained  the  little  strength 
she  had  during  this  day,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing mornino:  Dr.  Garson  said  that  if 
there  was  any  change  at  all  in  her,  it  was 
a  change  for  the  better. 

"  Two  days  ago  I  did  not  think  she  would 
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live  for  twelve  more  hours,"  he  said.  *'  She 
is  making  a  better  fight  than  I  expected. 
I  would  not  say  that  her  case  is  hopeless 
now." 

He  came  three  times  between  morning 
and  evening.  He  was  beginning  to  watch 
the  case  with  extreme  interest.  "  I  do  not 
say  that  I  think  she  will  recover,  but  at 
least  I  say  she  has  a  chance,"  was  his 
verdict  when  night  came. 

And  so  the  days  went  on,  and,  as  they 
passed,  those  who  waited  beside  Margaret's 
bed  watched  the  struggle  she  was  making 
for  life,  till  all  their  thoughts  and  hopes 
became  almost  as  much  absorbed  in  it  as 
though  the  outside  world  for  the  time  had 
ceased  for  them,  and  left  them  no  interest 
beyond  the  walls  of  her  sick  room. 

Such    a  fight  with  death    takes  hold    of 

all  our  sympathies,  even  when  the  fighter 
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may  be  almost  a  stranger  to  us  ;  but  bere, 

wben  tbese  two  watcbers  were  tbe  woman 

wbo  loved  Margaret  like  ber  own  daugbter, 

and  tbe  man  w^bo  felt  tbat  if  sbe  died  ber 

deatb    would   lie    at    bis    door,    you    may 

imagine  tbe  engrossing  nature  of  tbe  sym- 

patby  tbey  gave    ber,   and    tbe    deptb    of 

tbe   interest    and   anguisb   tbat   ber    state 

aroused.     "  Motber,   it   is    terrible  !      Is   it 

possible  tbat  tbere  can  be  many  cases  like 

tbis  1 "  Godfrey  exclaimed  one  day,  wben, 

at  a  week's  end,  sbe  was  still  alive,  and  yet 

bardly  more  tban  tbat. 

It  was  sucb  a  week  as  be,  at  any  rate, 

bad    never    passed     before,    and    be    bad 

scarcely   recovered   bis    own    strengtb  yet, 

and  tbe  strain  began  to  tell  bardly  on  bim. 

From  tbe  first  evening  on  w^bicb  be  entered 

Margaret's  room,  tbe   comfort  bis  presence 

gave  ber  bad  been  so  evident  tbat  be  could 
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not  have  agjain  absented  himself  without  an 

amount  of  unkindness  that  it  would  have 

been  impossible  at  such  a  time  to  show  her. 

Nor,  indeed,  had  he   the  desire  to   absent 

himself.     Feeling  towards   her   as   he  did, 

with  all.  the  regard  he  had  ever  had  for  her 

quickened   and    intensified   by  his  anxiety 

and  self-reproach,  he  was  very  unlikely  to 

grudge  the  little  he  could  do  to.  comfort  and 

help  her.     For  he  called  it  little,  perhaps 

from   modesty,  perhaps  because  he  shrank 

instinctively   from    recognizing  how    much 

it  was  in  her  eyes.     It  was  next  to  nothing, 

he  would  have  said,  to  sit  by  her,  and  speak 

kind  words  to  her,  and  touch  her  hand  or 

smooth  her  hair,  or   even  occasionally  kiss 

the   poor   cheek    or    brow    with    the    same 

pitying  kiss  that  he  might  have  given  to  a 

child.     He  knew  that  she  cared  to  have  liim 

near  her,  with  an  eao^erness  with  which  she 
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cared  for  notliiuof  else,  and  the  tliouglit  of 

this   troubled  him  sometimes  ;  but  he  had 

beofuu  to  be  tender  to  her,  and  how  could 

he  draw  back  now, — at  such  a  time  as  this, 

when  her  life  hung  still  in  the  balance,  and 

they  could  not  tell  from  hour  to  hour  what 

the  end  would  be  ? 

All  that  he  could  do,  it  seemed  to  him, 

either  for  her  consolation  or  his  own,  was 

to  show  her  kindness,  and  so,  inevitably,  he 

was  kind  to  her.     Each  day  involuntarily 

brought  him  into  closer  relations  with  her  ; 

she  would  take  food  from  him  which  she 

rejected  from  any   other  hand ;   when  she 

was  restless  the  sound  of  his  voice  soothed 

her  ;  and  if  his  consciousness  of  the  influence 

he     had    over    her    touched    him    deeply, 

and,  in  spite  of  the    anxiety  it  sometimes 

gave  him,  still  induced  him  again  and  again, 

at  each  fresh  need,  to  exert  it,  he  was  to  be 
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pitied  more  than  blamed ;  for  ^v]lilc  slie  lay 

like  this,  half  dying,  how  could   he  coldly 

coinit   the  cost  of  what  he  was  doino;,  or 

deny    this    hel^^less    woman    the    sweetest 

thin^  that  he  could  ^Ive  her  ?     Poor  God- 

frey !  if  he  was    sowing   to   reap   a  future 

bitter   harvest,    at   least   it    was    a    tender 

heart  and  a  generous  nature  that  led  him 

wrong. 

It  was  not  only  through  anxious    days, 

but     even    through     anxious     weeks,   that 

they  had  to  wait  before  at  last  they  could 

venture  to  allow  their  hopes  for  Margaret 

to   grow   greater   than    their    fears.       Her 

illness  had  become  one  of  those  complicated 

illnesses  that  baffle  doctors'  skill,  and  weary 

the  hearts  of  those  who  w\atch  beside  the 

sufferers ;    for,    as    happens    so    often    after 

scarlatina,    the    fever,  although   itself  long 

subdued,  had  left   the  seeds  of  other  evils 
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behind  it,  and  when  even  a  month  had 
passed,  Margaret  had  only  begun  to  show 
the  first  faint  symptoms  of  convalescence. 

"  I  tUnk  she  will  do  now,"  Dr.  Carson 
had  allowed  himself  to  say,  but  he  had 
still  only  said  it  dubiously.  "  She  will 
need  the  utmost  care  for  months  to  come," 
he  warned  Mrs.  Helstone.  "  You  will  be 
wise  presently  to  take  her  to  a  warmer 
climate  for  the  winter.  A  slight  cold, — a 
sudden  chill, — anything  of  that  kind,  if  she 
caught  it,  might  settle  on  her  lungs  now, 
and,  should  such  a  thing  happen,  there 
would  not  be  a  chance  for  her." 

He  told  Mrs.  Helstone  this  one  Sep- 
tember day,  five  weeks  after  she  had  first 
been  taken  ill.  She  was  still  in  bed,  too 
weak  yet  almost  to  be  able  to  lift  her 
head   from   the   pillow ;    but   at   least  she 

was  better.      That  much  was  certain,  and 
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Godfrey  felt  as  if  the  heaviest  weight  he 
had  ever  known  was  beginning  to  be  lifted 
from  his  neck. 

He  used  sometimes  to  sit  by  her  bedside 
and  read  to  her  now.  She  liked  to  be  read 
to,  or  at  least  she  liked  Godfrey  to  read  to 
her.  She  would  lie  and  listen,  with  her  eyes 
upon  his  face.  She  was  too  weak  in  these 
days,  poor  soul,  to  struggle  with  her  affec- 
tion for  him,  so  that  whatever  kindness  he 
gave  her  she  accepted,  without  looking 
forward,  or  reasoning  with  herself,  or  asking 
w^hether  the  food  she  found  so  sweet  was 
food  that  in  the  end  would  nourish  or 
destroy  her  ;  these  days,  she  only  felt,  were 
days  separate  from  all  others  she  had  ever 
known — days  not  to  be  ruled  by  ordinary 
laws.  This  was  how  it  seemed  to  her  at 
first ;    afterwards,    if   she    slowly    came    to 

think  and  hope  that  they  were  the  begin- 
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nino:  for  her  of  another  and  dearer  life, 
it  was  hardly,  perhaps,  her  fault.  She 
only  misunderstood,  blinded  by  her  weak- 
ness and  by  the  feeling  in  her  own 
heart . 

He  was  glad  to  read  to  her,  for  as  time 
went  on  he  found  it  easier  to  read  than  to 
talk.  As  long  as  she  was  very  ill  it  had 
been  simple  enougli  merely  to  sit  beside 
her  and  murmur  occasional  soft,  sympa- 
thetic words,  and  stroke  the  poor  hand  that 
was  so  willing  to  be  taken  into  his ;  but 
presently  it  began  to  embarrass  him  when 
he  thought  that  she  might  expect  him  to 
take  her  hand  or  smooth  her  hair.  For  the 
caresses  given  in  his  remorse  and  pity  when 
he  thought  that  she  was  dying  came,  he  was 
uneasily  conscious,  to  have  another  signifi- 
cance when  she  was  likely  not  to  die,  but  to 
live,  and  instinctively,  therefore,  he  began, 
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when  her  slow  convalescence  had  set  in,  to 

give  these  caresses  charily,  and  would  soon 

have   ceased  to  give  them  altogether,  if  it 

had  not   been    for   the    poor    girl's  wistful 

eyes.     Those  pale,  sad  eyes  came  in  time 

almost  to  haunt  him, — to  give  him  a  kind 

of    vague    terror,    and    yet    he    could   not 

harden  himself  against  them. 

But  it  was  easy  to  read  to  her,  and  so  he 

sat  frequently  by  her   side   and   read,   till 

often  in  her  weakness   she  fell  asleep  with 

his  voice  in  her  ears.     No  music  could  have 

soothed  her  so  well  perhaps.     She  would 

fall  asleep,  and  then  he  would   sit  looking 

at  her  with  very  mingled  thoughts  in  his 

mind,  but  presently  with   one    paramount 

thought  that  always  separated   itself  from 

all  the  others,  and  constantly  assumed  each 

day  a  greater  prominence  and  insistence — 

the  thought  that  before   long  he  must  go 
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away,  if  be  would  avoid  disaster  both  for 
himself  and  her. 

"If  I  go  at  once  she  will  feel  it  at  first," 
he  reasoned,  "  but  she  will  only  feel  it  for  a 
little  while.  Every  day  makes  our  being 
too-ether  more  difficult  now,  and  she  does 
not  know,  poor  girl,  how  much  she  betrays. 
If  I  go  away  she  will  get  better,  and  then 
she  need  never  know  ;  we  can  meet  again 
presently  on  our  old  terms."  And  the  desir- 
ability of  going, — even  the  necessity  of  it, — 
got  to  present  itself  to  him  more  urgently 
with  every  day  that  passed. 

At   last  one   evening  he  said  something 

about  his  departure  to  his  mother.     It  was 

the  evening  of  a  day  that  had  been  a  bright 

one  for  Margaret.     She  had   been    moved 

from  her  bed  to  the  sofa,  for  the  first  time, 

and    the   improvement   in    her    that    this 

change    implied     had    cheered    them    all. 
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"  We  shall  soon  have  you  your  old  self 
again,"  Godfrey  had  said  affectionately  to 
her.  The  poor  felloAv,  in  spite  of  his  per- 
plexities, was  feeling  intensely  relieved  and 
grateful  in  these  days.  With  the  shadow 
of  death  removed  from  Margaret,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  nothing  else  could  be  very 
hard ;  he  was  embarrassed  as  to  his  re- 
lations with  her,  but  he  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  disposed  readily  to  think  that 
any  woman  would  break  her  heart  for  him. 
He  had  been  forced  to  learn  that  his  cousin 
liked  him,  but  a  girl's  love  for  a  man  who 
had  never  wooed  her  could  only  be  a  light 
thing,  he  thought, — a  sentiment,  not  a 
passion — a  feeling  she  would  quickly  forget. 
It  was  only  the  present,  he  told  himself, 
that  was  difficult — these  days  of  illness  and 
slow  convalescence,  while  she  was  so  weak, 

and  he  was  so  sorry  for  her. 
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He  said  to  Mrs.  Helstone  on  this  evening, 
rather  abruptly — 

"  I  suppose  you  could  get  along  without 
me  now,  mother,  could  you  not,  if  I  were 
to  go  away  for  a  little  while  ?  I  was 
thinking  that  I  might  go — it  wouldn't  be 
a  bad  plan,  perhaps — to  Mentone ;  just  for 
the  change,  I  mean,  and  to  see  if  it  seemed 
a  nice  kind  of  place  for  Margaret."  (For 
this  was,  of  course,  a  journey  that  would 
take  him,  if  he  made  it,  through  London ; 
and,  far  above  all  thoughts  of  Mentone  or 
of  any  other  thing,  was  the  thought  that 
in  London  he  might  still  find  Joanne 
Beresford.) 

He  made  his  speech,  and  Mrs.  Helstone 

listened  to  it,  and  then  after  she  had  listened 

she  let  a  moment  or  two  pass  before  she 

said — 

"  Mentone  is  a  long  way  off.     In  Mar- 
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garet's  uncertain  state  I  slioukl  be  glad,  my 
dear,  if  you  would  not  go  so  far.  Of  course 
I  could  get  on  without  you  here ;  but,  poor 
girl,  think  how  she  would  miss  you  !  And 
you  yourself  too — I  had  almost  hoped — " 
Mrs.  Helstone  besran   this   sentence  doubt- 

o 

fully,  but  yet  with  a  keen  desire  to  perceive 
how  her  son  would  receive  it, — "  I  had 
almost  hoped,  Godfrey,  that  at  this  anxious 
time  you  would  not  have  liked  for  your 
own  sake  to  be  separated  from  her." 

"  But  she  is  out  of  danger,''  replied 
Godfrey  quickly,  with  his  face,  as  his 
mother  did  not  fail  to  observe,  suddenly 
very  hot. 

"  I   hardly  consider  her  out   of  danger : 

she  is   so  terribly  weak  still.      I  fear  that 

she  would  feel   your    going   very    greatly. 

You    see,"   said   Mrs.    Helstone,    and    then 

seemed    to    hesitate   a   little, — "you     see, 
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Godfrey,  you  cannot  shut  your  eyes  to  the 
fiict  that  she  cares  about  what  you  do.  She 
cares  about  it  so  much  that  if  you  were  to 
become  less  kind  to  her  now  than  you 
have  been  of  Late — if  you  were  to  seem 
presently  to  neglect  her — it  would  kill  her, 
I  believe." 

''  But,  mother — !  "  the  young  man  almost 
gasped. 

His  position  had  merely  seemed  some- 
what embarrassing  to  him  before,  when  he 
had  only  pondered  over  it  in  his  own  mind, 
but  novv-  it  startled  him  and  made  him 
shudder,  like  a  man  who  linds  himself 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  from 
which  he  does  not  know  how  to  draw  back, 
when  he  heard  those  words  from  Mrs. 
Helstone's  lips. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said  hur- 
riedly.    *'  I  don't  know  what  you  want  to 
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sugrg-est.     Maro'aret  would  be  the  last    cjirl 
to  take  offence." 

'•'  I  never  meant  to  imply  that  she  would 
take  offence.  She  would  not  do  that,  I 
am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Helstone.  "  But,  my 
dear," — and  then  she  paused ;  the  moment, 
as  she  knew,  was  critical.  After  a  very 
short  silence  she  went  on  speaking  quietly, 
but  her  heart,  in  S23ite  of  her  apparent 
calmness,  was  beating  fast.  ''  My  dear, 
I  can  hardly  need  to  tell  you  that  during 
these  last  weeks  you  have  given  Margaret 
cause  to  believe " 

A  stinoino^  consciousness  of  what  she  was 
about  to  say  made  Godfrey  start  to  his  feet, 
and  break  with  feverish  passion  into  her 
sentence. 

**  For  God's  sake  do  not  speak  like  that !  " 

he    exclaimed.     "  What   have    I    done  ?     I 

have  done  nothing  that  she  can  have  mis- 
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understood, — nothing  that  she  ought  to 
have  misunderstood  for  a  moment." 

Mrs.  Helstone  gave  a  peculiar  little 
cough. 

*'  I  have  seen  you  kiss  her,"  she  remarked 
drily. 

*'And  what  if  you  have?"  He  was 
standing  before  her,  with  a  look  of  wild 
entreaty  and  anguish  in  his  eyes.  "  She 
is  my  cousin,  and  if  I  have  ever  kissed  her, 
you  know  well  what  feeling  has  made  me 
do  it." 

*'  If  it  was  not  affection  that  made  you 
do  it — knowing  what  you  did  know,  God- 
frey— what  right  had  you  to  do  it  at  all  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Helstone  gravely.  "  No  doubt 
you  might  honestly  kiss  a  girl  who  was  your 
cousin,  if  you  knew  that  she  had  nothing 
but   a    cousinly  liking    for  you ;    but  when 

you  kissed  Margaret  you  knew  what,  poor 
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child,  she  had  not  the  strength  to  hide — 
you  knew  that  the  feeling  she  had  for  you 
was  love." 

"  ]\Iother,  do  not  say  that ! "  he  cried 
again.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  being  put  to 
the  torture,  as  if  he  was  being  stung  sud- 
denly on  every  side.  "I  meant  no  harm. 
You  know  I  am  speaking  the  truth.  I 
thought  she  was  dying.  Was  it  a  time 
when  I  was  likely  to  be  cold  or  reserved 
to  her  ?  If  I  could  have  done  one  thing 
in  the  world  to  give  a  moment's  pleasure 
to  her,  was  it  likely  that  I  should  hesitate 
to  do  it  ?  You  say  that  I  know  her 
feeling  for  me.  I  tell  you,"  cried  the 
young  man  passionately,  "  that  I  know 
nothing ;  or,  at  any  rate,  I  know  no 
more  than  this,  that  I  could  perhaps  make 
her  care  for  me  if  I  tried ;  but  I  have  never 

tried,  and   she    has   too   much  self-respect, 
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she  is   too   modest,    to    give  her  heart   to 
any  man  who  has  never  asked  her  for  it." 

And  then,  having  made  this  ciiivalric 
speech,  Godfrey  paused,  with  his  cheek 
and  his  heart  both  on  fire. 

Mrs.  Helstone  made  no  answer  to  him 
for  a  minute ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  she 
merely  said,  "  If  you  think  this  you  had 
better  leave  her :  there  need  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  it.  Only,  Godfrey,"  she  added 
gravely  after  another  pause,  "  you  do  not 
think  it." 

And  then  he  tried  to  contradict  her, 
and  the  words  would  not  get  themselves 
said. 

He    began    to    walk   up    and    down    the 

room,  trying    to   think,  but    trying  almost 

in  vain.      He  was  in  too   great  a  state  of 

inward  heat  and   turmoil  for  his  thoughts 

to  be  under  his  own  control.     He  was  only 
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conscious  that  iii  his  heart  there  was  a 
spirit  of  fierce  resistance — a  determination 
that  in  this  matter  he  would  not  yield 
to  coercion — that,  even  if  Margaret's  life 
almost  depended  upon  it,  he  w^ould  not 
make  her  his  wife.  How  could  he,  caring 
for  Joanne  Beresford,  as  he  did,  a  hundred 
times  more  than  he  cared  for  her  ? 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  he  said 
abruptly,  "  I  shall  go  somewhere  next 
week.  I  have  no  special  desire  to  go 
to  Mentone.  I  dare  say  you  are  right, 
and  that  it  is  too  far.  I  want  to  be  in 
London,  and  I  will  merely  go  there  in 
the  first  instance.  Have  you  anything  to 
say  against  this  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered.  "  No,  no- 
thing," she  repeated,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  ''if  your  own  mind  is  made  up." 

"  It  is  certainly  made  up,"  he  said. 
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"  Then  you  had  better  tell  Margaret 
yourself,"  she  replied. 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  he  exclaimed  quickly. 
"  If — if  there  is  anything  in  what  you  have 
been  saying,  I  think  it  would  be  kinder 
if  you  told  her.  Kinder  to  her,  I  mean. 
Surely  you  understand  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  I  will  tell  her  if  you  wish 
it,"  she  said ;  "  only,  in  that  case,  I  think 
you  had  better  let  me  know  exactly  what 
you  wish  me  to  say.  I  am  to  tell  her 
you  propose  to  go  to  London — for  what 
object  ? " 

"  She  has  long  known  that  I  am  going 
to  enter  myself  for  the  bar." 

"  And  is  it  necessary  to  do  that  now  ? 
— in  vacation  time  ? " 

Poor  Godfrey's  colour  came.     *' Mother," 

he    said    reproachfully,   ''I    do    not    think 

you     need    put     difficulties    in    my    way. 
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God  knows  I  am  trying  to  do  what  is 
right." 

"  But,  my  boy,"  she  said  softly,  "  may 
you  not  be  mistaken  in  what  you  think  is 
right  ?  "  She  paused  for  a  moment  or  two  ; 
her  heart  was  very  much  in  this  matter. 
She  wanted  to  speak,  and  yet  she  was 
almost  afraid  to  speak.  "  You  are  making 
up  your  mind  to  go  away,"  she  said,  "but 
why  is  it  imperative  that  you  should  go  ? 
Could  you  not  bring  yourself  to  think  of 
Margaret  as  your  wife  ?  Consider  the  case, 
Godfrey.  Think  how  good  she  is,  how 
she  cares  for  you,  how  she  is  already  to 
me  like  a  daughter — " 

"  But,  mother,  you  do  not  understand." 
He  had  put  up  his  hand  to  stop  her  speech. 
*'  You  do  not  understand,"  he  repeated,  feel- 
ing as  if  the  blood  was  leaving  his  heart. 

"It    is  not   that.      I   am  not   blind    to  all 
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there  is  to  love  in  Margaret,  but — I  have 
other  plans.  If  you  force  me  to  tell  you — 
I  care  for  some  one  else  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  lips  apart ; 
for  a  moment  or  two  the  surprise  or  the 
pain  of  his  answer  seemed  to  take  away 
her  breath ;  then  she  asked,  almost  without 
any  appearance  of  emotion — 

*'  Are  you  saying  this  seriously  ?  " 

**  Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  jesting  ? "  he 
replied. 

"  Is  it  one  of  those  girls  you  were  with 
at  Brentwood  ?  Which  one  ? "  she  asked 
quickly,  without  giving  him  time  to  answer 
her  first  question. 

"The  second, — Joanne,"  he  said. 

"  Are  5'Ou  engaged  to  her  ? " 

Poor  boy,  his  heart  gave  a  bound  as  she 

put  that  inquiry. 

"  I  wish  I  were  !  ^'  he  said. 
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You   have   not    spoken    to   her    then, 
you  mean  ? " 

"  No,"  he  answered. 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  minute.  He 
was  standing  against  the  mantel-piece,  and 
he  kept  his  position  without  moving.  He 
knew  that  she  was  a  woman  who  would 
never  make  a  scene.  As  he  stood  waitinej 
for  her  to  speak  again  lie  suddenly  thought 
to  himself,  in  the  strange  way  in  which, 
even  when  we  are  most  highly  strung,  we 
sometimes  think  of  outside  things,  that  he 
could  recall  no  instance  in  his  life  in 
which  he  had  ever  seen  her  lose  her  self- 
control, — except  once  perhaps,  when  as  a 
child- 
He  was  waiting,  expecting  her  next  words 
with  keen  attention,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  that  old  half-forgotten  occasion  came 

Lack  to  his  memory,  and  he  was  recalling 
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it    when    at   the    minute's    end   she    spoke 
again. 

"You  have  done  wrong,  Godfrey,"  she 
said,  with  grave  decision.  *'  If  this  is  true 
— or  even  if  you  believe  it  to  be  true — you 
have  acted  cruelly  by  Margaret." 

''  You  have  no  right  to  say  that,"  he 
broke  out,  almost  with  defiance. 

But  she  stopped  him  instantly. 

"  I    think    your   mother   has   the   right, 

my  boy,"  she  merely  said.     "You  will  let 

me  speak.     I    say  that,   if  you  have   been 

aware   since    you    were    at    Brentwood    of 

your  feeling   for  Miss  Beresford,  you  were 

wrong  to  keep    that   fact   concealed    from 

Margaret.       Of  your   silence  to  me  I   say 

nothing,  but   you  ought  to   have  felt  that 

it    was  your   duty  to    make  it   known   to 

her." 

"  How  could  I  make  such  a  thing  known 
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durins  these  last  weeks  ? "  he  answered 
quickly. 

"  You  ouG^ht  to  have  told  her  before  these 
last  weeks,"  she  said.  *'  Knowing  as  much 
as  you  did,  you  ought  to  have  told  her 
as  soon  as  you  came  home.  For,  Godfrey, 
believe  me — believe  a  woman  speaking  of 
another  woman — that  if  a  man  has  ever 
cause  to  suspect  a  fact  of  the  kind  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  the  truest  kindness 
and  the  truest  manliness  is  not  to  act  as 
if  he  were  blind  to  it." 

And  then  Godfrey  turned  his  face  to  the 
fire  and  made  no  answer,  but  he  felt  that 
the  punishment  that  was  being  given  him 
was  more  than  he  had  deserved. 

Yet,  let  that  be  as  it  might,  what  was 
his  course  to  be  ?  To  himself  it  was  still 
as  clear  as  ever  that  he  must  go  away  from 
Margaret ;  but  he  was  shrewd   enough  to 
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guess  that  this  might  by  no  means  to  his 

mother  seem  equally  evident,  and  he  was 

unhappy  in  the  fear  of  another  appeal  from 

her.      Indeed  he  was    unhappy  enough  in 

every  way — torn  in  his  own  mind,  grieved 

at  the  prospect  of  bringing  trouble  on  his 

cousin,  longing  for  the  girl  whose  memory 

was  so  sweet  to  him  with  intense  lono^ino:, 

yet   feeling    with    every   moment    that    he 

lived    that   she    was   fading    to   a    greater 

distance  from  him. 

There  was  a  long  silence.     Mrs.  Helstone 

sat  with  her  hands  folded  on   her  knees, 

and  with  her  lips  closed.      Whatever  her 

thoughts   might   be,   she    gave   no    further 

utterance   to  them.      For  five  minutes  or 

more  he  waited  for  her  to  address  him  in 

vain ;  then  at  last,  when  she  continued  to 

say  nothing,  he  spoke  again  to  her. 

''Do   you   not   see   now   that    the   only 
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tiling    I    can    do    is    to    go    away "? "     he 
said. 

"  In  consequence,  do  you  mean,  of  what 
you  have  told  me  about  Miss  Beresford  ? " 
she  answered  deliberately.  And  then,  after 
another  few  moments'  pause — "No,  God- 
frey, I  do  not  see  it,"  she  said.  *'  You 
think,  I  suppose,  that  you  have  become 
seriously  attached  to  this  young  lady  ;  but 
you  have  only  had  a  few  weeks'  acquaint- 
ance with  her ;  you  have  not  yet  asked 
her  to  marry  you  ;  you  do  not  know  (if  I 
have  understood  you  rightly)  whether  she 
would  even  have  you,  supposing  you  asked 
her ;  you  are  not  bound  to  her  in  any 
way.  My  boy,  consider  the  matter,  if  you 
can,  from  some  other  point  of  view  than 
your  own.  Would  it  not  be  wisest,  would 
it  not   be  best  for  yourself,  would  it  not, 

above  all,  be  kindest  to  Margaret,  who  has 
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suffered  so  mucli  through  you,  if  you  at 
least  paused, — if  you  took  no  steps  with 
rescard  to  Miss  Beresford  till  time  has 
proved  clearly  whether  your  feeling  for 
her  is  a  permanent  one  or  not  ?  Oh,  my 
dear,  my  heart  is  full  of  pity  for  you," — 
and  suddenly  at  last  Mrs.  Helstone  rose 
and  w^ent  to  her  son,  and  put  her  hands 
upon  his  arm, — '*  I  am  full  of  sympathy 
for  you ;  I  know  I  am  giving  you  pain ; 
but  do  you  think  it  is  a  rare  thing  for 
either  men  or  women  to  find  that  they 
must  give  up  their  first  love  ?  They  suffer 
when  they  do  it,  and  they  think  sometimes 
that  it  will  break  their  hearts ;  but  it  does 
not  break  their  hearts, — not  once  in  a  thou- 
sand cases.  And,  Godfrey,  I  will  say  only 
this  one  word  more — only  this  one.  If  you 
will  not  do  what  I  ask  you — if  you  resolve 

to  go  back  to  Miss  Beresford,  knowing  what 
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you  do  about  my  poor  girl — I  warn  you 
that  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  yourself ; 
you  may  win  Miss  Beresford,  but  you  will 
not  win  peace  of  mind." 

And  then  she  turned  from  him  and  went 
quickly  out  of  the  room,  and  poor  Godfrey 
was  left  alone  to  his  own  thoughts. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Margaret  was  allowed  for  the  first  time 
to  leave  her  room  a  clay  or  two  after  this, 
and,  supported  by  Godfrey's  arm,  she  walked 
up  aud  down  the  little  gallery  outside  her 
door, — with  a  gladder  heart  than  he  had. 

*'  How  happy  it  makes  one  to  be  getting 
well  again  !  "  she  said,  and  turned  to  him 
shyly,  trying  to  win  a  smile  from  him.  He 
was  very  kind  to  her  still,  but  she  had 
wondered  during  these  last  few  days  why 
he  had  become  so  grave. 

They   had    been   hard    enough    days    to 

Godfrey,  and  silent  ones  too.     He  had  had 

no  more  talk  with  his  mother,  but  he  had 
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communed  a  great  deal  with  himself.  After 
a  struggle  he  had  brought  himself  to  give 
up  his  immediate  intention  of  going  back  to 
Joanne.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  his  mother 
had  told  him  the  truth  when  she  said  that 
at  this  moment  he  had  no  right  to  go.  It 
might  be  so  ;  and  his  was,  at  any  rate, 
a  loyal  nature  that  shrank  from  acting  in 
opposition  to  his  mother's  will.  "  I  owe 
more  yet  to  her,  I  suppose,"  he  told  him- 
self, ''  than  I  owe  to  Joanne  Beresford." 
Indeed,  did  he  not  owe  more  even  to 
Margaret  than  he  owed  to  Joanne  ?  This 
question  during  these  weary  days  had  begun 
to  rise  in  his  mind,  and  he  could  neither 
banish   it  nor  answer  it. 

But  nevertheless  the  days  passed,  and 
he  stayed  on  at  home,  for  his  only  object 
in   desiring   to   go   to  town  had  been  the 

object   of  seeing    Joanne,   and,    with   that 
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defeated,   he    did    not    care  now  where   he 

went.      Day  after  day  he  stayed,  but  day 

after  day  he  grew  more  silent  and  grave. 

He  used  still  to  come  sometimes  and  take 

Margaret's  book  out  of  her  hand,  and  read 

to  her ;  he  w^as  always  ready  to  show  some 

little  kindness  to    her;    but    the  poor  girl 

struggling  feebly  on  towards  convalescence, 

soon  perceived  that  he  was  changed — that 

the  sweet  familiarity  of  the  days  when  he 

had  watched  beside  her  bed  was  gone.  They 

had  seemed  for  a  little  while  to  be  so  much 

at  home  together,  and  now  they  were  not  at 

home  together  any  more.    It  was  to  her  as 

if  the  brief  sudden  summer  of  her  life  had 

already  gone,  leaving  only  an  autumn  chill 

behind  it  that  w^ent  to  her  heart.     As  her 

happiness  had  come  without  warning,  so  it 

left  her  without  warning  too ;    only  in  its 

departure  it  took  with  it  all  that  made  life 
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dear  to  her,  so  that  wliat  remained  when  it 
was  gone  was  no  longer  the  colourless,  placid 
calm  of  other  years,  but  a  sense  of  loss 
greater  than  in  her  weakness  the  poor  bereft 
girl  knew  how  to  bear. 

*'  My  dear,  do  you  feel  very  tired  ?  "  Mrs. 
Helstone  began  to  say  often  to  her  :  and 
Margaret  when  her  aunt  asked  this  question 
would  try  to  rouse  herself  and  answer  cheer- 
fully, saying  that  she  was  only  weak,  as  she 
must  expect  to  be ;  but  in  her  heart  she 
often  felt  that  she  was  tired  to  death.  Dr. 
Carson  came  every  day,  and  felt  her  pulse, 
and  began  more  and  more  to  look  not 
wholly  satisfied,  but  gave  her  tonics,  and 
spoke  of  her  soon  getting  change  of  air  ; 
and  Margaret  took  his  medicine  obediently, 
knowing  instinctively  all  the  time  that 
there  was    only  one    medicine  that   would 


do   her  good. 
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"  Yes,  we  must  get  you  away  soon, 
Margaret,"  Mrs.  Helstone  said  one  evening 
to  her;  "the  country  is  so  enervating  at 
this  time  of  year.  What  you  want  is  the 
sea.  Don't  you  think  so,  Godfrey  ?  The 
sea,  I  am  certain,  will  do  wonders  for 
you." 

And  then  Godfrey  said,  yes,  the  sea, 
he  had  no  doubt,  would  do  her  good.  He 
was  afraid  she  had  very  little  strength  still. 
He  looked  kindly  at  her  as  he  made  this 
answer.  He  was  always  very  thoughtful 
over  her,  though  mainly  with  a  grave 
anxiety  now,  as  though  (which  was  the  truth) 
her  weakness  was  a  weight  upon  him.  (He 
often  thought,  if  she  were  well  again  how 
everything  would  be  made  easier  for  them 
both.) 

One  evening  Mrs.   Helstone  said,  "If  it 

were  possible  I  should  like  us  to  get  away 
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next  week.  Child,  you  must  get  stronger, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  bear  the  journey." 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  could  bear  it,"  Margaret 
answered. 

But  Godfrey  looked  at  her  white  face  as 
she  leant  wearily  back  against  the  cushions 
of  her  chair,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
was  little  fit  for  travelling. 

"  We  must  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry. 
There  is  no  use  in  pressing  things  on  ;  it 
only  does  harm  in  the  end,"  he  said. 

And  then  that  constantly  pursuing  self- 
reproach  that  was  one  of  the  bitterest 
things  he  had  to  bear  led  him  to  go  to  her, 
and  touch  the  pillows  against  wdiich  she 
lay,  and  make  the  tired  face  brighten  for 
a  moment  by  letting  its  eyes  meet  his. 

"  Get  better,  Margaret,"  he  said  gently. 
*'  What  would  we  not  all  give  to  see  you 


well  again ! 
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Wlien  lie  said  tliat  her  colour  came.  She 
had  to  wait  now  sometimes  for  days  even 
for  such  a  speech  as  this  from  him. 

"Yes,  if  she  improves  as  she  ought,  I 
think  you  may  take  her  away  in  another 
week,"  Dr.  Carson  said  next  day. 

But  his  permission  was  useless,  for  the 
days  went  on  and  Margaret  did  not  im- 
p)rove.  She  was  not  very  ill ;  there  seemed 
no  longer  any  definite  ailment  that  medical 
skill  could  touch  ;  but  the  spring  had  gone 
out  of  her,  and  day  by  day  she  grew  weaker 
and  wearier. 

"  I  don't  know  why  she  should  not  gain 

strength,  but  the  fact  is  that  she  does  not," 

Dr.  Carson  said  at  last  to  Godfrey,  at  the 

end  of  one  of  his  visits.     "  I  hardly  like  to 

alarm  Mrs.  Helstone,  but,  to  tell  the  truth, 

I  am  very  uneasy  about  her.      She  seems 

to    have    so    little   rallying    power.      You 
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will  hardly  believe  it,  but  she  was  better — 
she  was  really  altogether  better — a  fortnight 
aofo  than  she  is  now." 

*•'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,"  Godfrey 
answered  gravely. 

He  spoke  the  commonplace  words  very 
quietly ;  the  other  did  not  guess  that  his 
speech  had  made  the  young  man's  heart 
grow  sick. 

*'Yes,"  Dr.  Carson  went  on,  ''there  is 
an  unusual  want  of  vitality  in  her.  I 
don't  understand  it,  for  she  was  doing  so 
well  for  a  time.  I  don't  understand 
it  in  the  least.  You  have  no  reason  to 
suppose,  have  you,  that  there  can  be  any- 
thing: on  her  mind  ?  " 

o 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  anything,"  an- 
swered Godfrey,  uttering  desperately  the 
first  words  that  came  to  his  lips. 

"  Well,  it  would   be   odd   if  there   were, 
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seeing  liow  cheerful  she  was  only  a  week 
or  two  ago  ;  but  yet  I  don't  know, — I  really 
don't  know,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Carson  in  a 
puzzled  way,  and  then  shook  his  head  and 
put  out  his  hand.  "  If  there  is  anything, 
I  only  wish  we  could  get  at  it,"  he  said. 

Godfrey  turned  away  and  went  into  his 
study,  recalling  the  last  words  that  he  had 
spoken,  with  a  feeling  of  shame  that  he  had 
said  them,  and  with  a  bitter  sense  of  misery 
that  he  had  been  driven  to  say  them.  For, 
had  he  not  been  driven "?  he  asked  himself. 
Driven  to  say  what  he  had  said — driven  to 
deny  the  fact  he  knew — driven  (God  help 
him  !)  at  last  to  face  a  possibility  that  he 
had  told  himself  only  a  few  days  ago  he 
would  never  face  while  he  lived. 

He  spent  all  that  morning  by  himself. 

Once   Mrs.   Helstone  came   into   the   room 

for  a  minute,  and  said  to  him,  "Are  you 
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busy,  Godfrey  ?  I  was  wondering  if  you 
could  come  for  a  little  while  and  try  to 
brig^bten  Marg^aret : "  but  he  told  her  that 
he  could  not.  "  I  am  not  busy,  but  I 
want  to  be  left  alone,"  he  answered,  with 
a  roughness  that  was  little  like  him. 

It  was  so  little  like  him  that  the  next 
moment  he  asked  her  pardon.  ''Mother, 
forgive  me  ;   I  should  not  speak  so,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know  what  should  make  you 
even  inclined  to  speak  so,"  she  replied 
coldly ;  and  then,  for  she  was  not  a 
woman  who  was  lenient  to  discourtesy, 
she  went  away  without  any  other  word, 
and  he  did  not  try  to  keep  her.  But  he 
was  fifjhtins:  a  hard  fio^ht,  and  she  would 
have  been  quicker  to  excuse  him,  perhaps, 
if  she  had  known  it. 

That  evening  he  said  to  her  abruptly, 
without  any  preface — 
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"  Margaret  does  not  get  any  better,  Dr. 
Carson  says.  Do  you  know  that  he  is 
anxious  about  her  ?  " 

"  Has  he  told  you  that  he  is  anxious  ? " 
Mrs.  Helstone  asked  quickly ;  and  then 
Godfrey  said — yes,  he  had  told  him ;  and 
there  was  a  sudden  silence  that  after  a  few 
moments  she  broke  sadly  and  even  a  little 
bitterly. 

"  He  would  not  listen  to  me  when  I  told 
him  that  she  was  weaker,"  she  said.  '^  Do 
you  suppose  that  all  these  last  ten  days  I 
have  not  known  that  she  was  falling  back  ? 
I  am  with  her  night  and  day  ;  it  is  not 
likely  that  I  should  not  know  it." 

"  But  you  have  said  nothing,"  he  answered 
quickly. 

"  No,  I  have  said  nothing,"  she  assented. 

"I.  have  had  no   heart  to   say  anything." 

And   then   she  rose  up,  for  the  dinner-bell 
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had  rung  as  she  spoke,  and  lie  followed  her 
out  of  the  room  in  silence,  with  less  heart 
to  continue  their  talk,  perhaps,  than  even 
she  had. 

He  had  been  fighting  his  fight  all  day, 
but  this  battle  of  his  did  not  get  ended  till 
many  another  sun  had  risen  and  set.  Each 
morning  he  awoke  to  it  afresh,  and  fought 
it  again  through  the  weary  hours. 

It  had  all  come  upon  him  so  suddenly, 

like    a   blight    fallen    on    his  life.     Only  a 

month  or  two  ago  there  had  been  few  men 

living  happier  than  he  was.     He  thought  of 

those  light-hearted  days  that  he  and  Jack 

Dallas  had  spent  at  Brentwood  as  we  think 

of  days  in  a  lost  Paradise ;  he  thought  of 

Joanne   Beresford   till  he  was  almost  mad 

with  misery,  and  till  his  whole  nature  rose 

in  passionate  resistance  to  the  fate  that  was 

pressing   him   harder    and    harder  (as    he 
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knew)  with  every  hour  he  lived.  For,  Jike 
a  w^ounded  soldier  in  a  losing  fight,  he 
plainly  saw  the  end  of  the  battle  before 
the  end  had  come. 

He  w^as  not  much  with  Margaret  during 
these  hard  days.  He  had  not  the  courage 
to  be  with  her,  and  so  he  stayed  away,  and 
she,  poor  soul,  drooped  the  faster  because 
she  did  not  see  him.  The  contrast  between 
the  loneliness  in  which  he  left  her  now, 
and  the  dear  companionship  that  he  had 
given  her  so  lately,  tried  her  in  her  weak- 
ness till  she  could  not  bear  it.  She  never 
complained,  but  day  after  day  she  faded 
more  and  more  ;  sometimes  she  would  break 
into  fits  of  hysterical  crying  that  left  her 
when  they  ceased  more  dead  than  alive. 
"Somethino;  must  be  troubling;  her.  You 
must  find  out  what  it  is.  My  dear 
Mrs.    Helstone,   this   wdll   never   do ! "  Dr. 
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Carson  began  to  say  with  imperative 
emphasis. 

He  had  already  recalled  the  permission 
he  had  given  to  take  her  to  the  sea.  "  She 
is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  journey ; 
we  must  wait,"  he  said.  And  so  they 
waited ;  but  day  after  day  passed  and 
brought  no  improvement  to  her. 

She  used  always  to  say  to  Godfrey  that 
she  was  "a  little  better,"  when  he  asked 
her,  as  he  did  mechanically  every  morn- 
ing, how  she  was ;  but  the  answer  soon 
got  to  be  a  mere  form,  for  she  w^as  never 
better.  "  It  troubles  me  so  to  see  you 
so  weak  as  this.  Is  there  iiotldnfj  we  can 
do  for  you,  Margaret  ? "  he  sadly  said  to 
her  one  day. 

His   long:   struo:o;le    had    almost    reached 

its   end    on   the   morning    when    he    asked 

her  this.      Day  after  day  there  had  been 
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no   freedom    for   him    from    the    persistent 

torment  of  the  thoug^ht  that  all  this  wreck 

of   her  life  had   been  brought    on  her  by 

him,  and  that,  if  she  should  die,  even  with 

Joanne  Beresford  at  his   side,  there  would 

be    neither   peace   nor   happiness   for   him. 

It   had    come    to   this,    that    he   had   told 

himself  finally   that    he    could    not   go    to 

Joanne    if    there    existed    even    a    chance 

that  what  he  could  do  for  Margaret  might 

save    her.      There    was    only    one    resolve 

more  that  he  had  to  make  now,  but  that 

last  was  the  hardest  one  of  all. 

He    stood    this    morning    by   her    sofa, 

looking   down  at  the  poor  white  face  that 

had    so   little  charm  for  him, — looking  at 

it    and    involuntarily    picturing    the    time 

when  he  might  have  this,  and  not  Joanne's, 

by  his  side  as  the  one  woman's  face  that 

he    ought    to    hold    the    dearest, — till    the 
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timid  pale  eyes  looked  up  uneasily  and 
met  his  own, — poor  eyes,  with  such  wistful 
sadness  in  them,  with  so  little  else  that 
touched  him. 

He  said  something,  some  half-dozen 
commonplace  words,  and  turned  aw^ay.  A 
few  weeks  a^ro  it  had  been  so  easv  for 
him  in  his  pity  to  be  tender  to  her,  before 
wdiat  he  knew  with  such  bitter  clearness 
now  had  been  more  than  a  lialf-recoo;nized 
suspicion ;  but  in  these  days  this  know- 
ledsje  stood  between  his  kindness  and  her 
like  a  dividing  sword.  He  could  no  longer 
speak  to  her  now  or  caress  her  as  he  had 
spoken  and  caressed  her  a  month  ago. 

He  stopped   Dr.  Carson   in  the  hall  an 

hour  afterwards,  and  asked   him  what  he 

thought  of  her,  and  Dr.  Carson  shook  his 

head. 

"  I  never  was  less  satisfied  with  a  patient 
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in  my  life,"  lie  said.  "I  have  just  been 
tellincr  Mrs.  Helstone  tliat  I  should  like 
some  one  else  to  see  her.  She  has  got  into 
the  most  unaccountably  depressed  state.  I 
can't  understand  it  for  my  own  part ;  but 
unless  she  can  be  got  out  of  it  again,  I 
tell  you  plainly  she  will  go  off  into  a  de- 
cline (she  is  on  the  very  verge  of  it  now)  ; 
and  if  she  does  that  she  won't  live  through 
the  winter." 

They  were  standing  at  the  hall  door  as 
they  talked  together.  A  minute  afterwards 
the  doctor  went  out  to  his  carriage,  and 
w^ithout  any  pause,  Godfrey  turned  round 
and  went  again  upstairs.  The  man  w^ho 
walks  to  the  cannon's  mouth  will  some- 
times perform  that  act  with  less  emotion 
than  he  has  felt  over  some  of  the  trivial 
incidents  of   life  ;    and  so,  in  like  manner, 

poor  Godfrey  Helstone  w^ent  to  his  cannon's 
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mouth  at  last  simply  and  quietly,  with 
hardly  a  quickening  in  the  beating  of  his 
pulse.  He  was  conscious  that  the  end 
had  come,  but  for  the  moment  it  scarcely 
moved  him.  He  was  thinkiniy  almost 
wholly  of  Margaret, — hardly  of  himself  at 
all, — hardly  at  first  even  of  Joanne. 

He  went  into  Mrs.  Helstone's  morning 
room  where  his  cousin  was  lying,  and  sat 
down  beside  her,  and  exerted  himself  to 
talk  to  her.  As  he  talked  she  brightened. 
Presently,  looking  into  her  face,  he  told 
her  that  she  was  grieving  them  all. 

"  We  want  you  so  to  get  V7cll,  and  you 

don't  get  well,"  he  said.      "  What  is  there 

more  that  we   can   do  for  you  ?      I   think 

when  I  helped  to  nurse  you  two  or  three 

weeks  ago  you  got  stronger  than  you  are 

getting   now."      And    then    he    paused    for 

a  moment  or  two,  just  long  enough  to  see 
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the  quiver  that  came  to  her  lips,  and  after 
that  pause  he  added,  "  Shall  I  help  to 
nurse  you  again  ?  " 

She  was  too  weak  to  hide  the  emotion 
that  his  question  gave  to  her,  and  the 
colour  flushed  to  her  face. 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  ask  you,"  she  said  timidly. 
"  It  would  be  too  much  trouble." 

"  It  would  be  no  trouble,"  he  answered, 
"  if  you  would  care  for  it.  Nothing  could 
be  a  trouble  that  would  make  you  well." 
And  then,  without  saying  anything  more, 
he  stayed  with  her. 

That  eveniug  Mrs.  Helstone  said  to  her 

son  in  a  tone  of  relief,  "  Margaret  is  better 

to-night ;  "  and  he  answered  shortly,  "  Yes, 

I  know."     She  was  better  because  he  had 

been  beside  her  for  half  the  day ;  she  had 

eaten  because  he  had  asked  her  to  eat,  and 

talked   because   he  had  talked  to  her,  and 
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been  cheerful  becuiuse  lie  had  told  her  that 

when  she  was  not  cheerful  she  grieved  him. 

It  had  been  a  happy  day  to  her.      As  for 

how   lie   had   borne   it — well,  he  had    only 

as  yet  half  realized  his  fate,  and  he  had 

not  so  far  found  it  very  hard  to  bear. 

But  when  his  mother  spoke  to  him  he 

answered    her    curtly,  for   he    vaguely  felt 

as    if    some    cruel    wrono;   had    been    done 

to  him,  and   as   if   she   had  had   a  willing 

hand  in  doino^  it.     Was  not  this  that  had 

crot  forced  on  him  the  tliino;  that  she  had 

been   holding   before    his   eyes  for  years — 

the    joyless    thing    that    he    had    resisted 

and   refused,    and    yet    that    now   at   last 

she  or  fate  had  compelled  him  to  accept  ? 

He   made    his    brief    answer    to    her,    and 

turned  away.      In  another  mood  he  might 

have  told  her  what  he  had  resolved  to  do, 

but  to-niglit  he  was  too  dulled  to  speak. 
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On  the  following  morning  he  did  speak 
to  her,  but  by  that  time,  to  her  unspeak- 
able content,  she  had  guessed,  or  almost 
guessed,  the  truth  for  herself.  Indeed, 
for  anything  that  Godfrey  cared,  all  the 
world    mio'ht    know   it      now.       He     had 

o 

accepted  his  fate,  and  he  mentally  set 
his  teeth  and  w^ent  at  his  hard  task  with 
the  resignation  of  a  man  for  whom  hope 
has  ceased. 

"  You  are  doing  right ;  if  it  costs  you 
something,  you  must  tell  yourself  that,"  his 
mother  said  to  him.  '*  My  dear,  I  am  not 
blind,  and  I  am  not  without  sympathy  for 
you ;  but,  believe  me,  a  day  will  come 
when,  if  this  is  a  sacrifice,  you  will  be 
glad  that  you  have  made  it.'^ 

"  I   am  making   it   because  there   seems 

no  other  way,"  he  answered. 

He   spoke  with   a  spiritless  tone   in   his 
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voice  and  a  jxloom  in  liis  face  that  made 
lier  heart  ache  a  little  ;  but  she  had  left 
her  own  youth  behind  her,  and  she  said  to 
herself  that  he  would  outlive  his  trouble. 
He  would  outlive  it,  and  marry  Margaret, 
— and  be  content. 

"You  are  right,"  she  replied  to  him 
quickly ;  "  there  is  no  other  way.  No 
one  else  could  have  the  claim  upon  you 
that  she  has ;    no  one,  my  dear." 

"Do  you  think  if  I  doubted  that—!" 
he  began  with  sudden  vehemence,  and 
then  all  at  once  broke  his  sentence  off 
and  went  away. 

She  saw  the  colour  that  flushed  to  his 
face,  and  the  quiver  of  his  lips ;  but  she 
let  him  go,  for  she  knew  that  she  could 
not  comfort  him.  "  My  poor  boy  !  "  she 
thought  to  herself  pityingly ;  but  she  her- 
self was  very  happy,  and  so  her  sorrow 
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for  this  grief  of  liis  (which  she  said  would  so 
soon  pass  away)  was  perhaps  not  very  deep. 
She  was  happy,  as  how  coukl  she  fail  to 
be,  when  these  days  w^ere  giving  Margaret 
back   to    her  ?      She   began    to   sit   by  the 
girl's   side,    w^atching   her   slowly-returning 
life,  weaving   plans  for  the  future   as    she 
looked  at  her.     In  a  little  while  she  would 
get  well,  she   thought,  and   then  how  full 
their   hands  would   be !      When    Margaret 
married   she  would  naturally  take  posses- 
sion of  her  own  house,  which  she  had  left 
at    her    father's    death ;     but    before    she 
returned  to  it — she  and   Godfrey — how  it 
w^ould  need  to  be  altered,  and  refurnished, 
and  beautified!     "We  must  take  care  that 
Godfrey  does  not  begin  his  new  life  in  a 
gloomy  house,"  she  said  to  herself.      That 
was  important,  it  struck  her ;    everything 

must  be  made  pleasant  for  him ;    he  must 
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be  taught  gently  to  feel  that  in  marrying 
Margaret  he  had  married  into  a  great  deal 
that  it  would  be  good  to  have.  "  He  will 
be  a  rich  man,"  she  thought,  "  and  I  shall 
like  to  see  him  rich,  and  Margaret  will 
be  glad  that  she  can  bring  so  much  to 
him.  Before  Ions:  he  will  feel  the  comfort 
of  it  all ;  and  with  such  a  wife — so  good 
and  true  a  woman — with  the  children  that 
I  hope  will  come  to  them,  surely  his  lot 
will  be  one  to  make  him  happy." 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Helstone  was  right,  and 
good  things  were  in  store  for  her  son ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  as  these  days  went 
on,  he  did  not  wear  the  appearance  of  a 
man  to  whom  the  g(xl3  were  kind.  There 
was  a  look  in  his  face  that  his  mother 
tried  not  to  see,  and  tones  in  his  voice 
that   she  would  have   beeu   deaf  to   if  she 


could.       She    knew    that    the    spring    had 
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gone  out  of  his  step,  and  tlie  life  out  of 
his  hiughter.  But  she  said  to  herself  that 
it  could  not  be  otherwise — for  a  while. 
He  must  suffer  a  little  before  he  settled 
down  to  this  new,  unexpected  condition  of 
things.  There  must  be  a  hard  bit  to  be 
passed  through — a  stormy  arm  of  sea  to 
cross  ;  but  beyond  it  on  the  other  side  did 
there  not  lie  peace  and  riches  and  content  ? 

It  was  curious  to  watch  the  change  that 
even  a  few  days  of  happiness  made  in 
Margaret. 

"^Heyday,  this  is  something  ijew  ! "  Dr. 
Carson  exclaimed,  with  almost  a  chuckle  of 
glee,  when,  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had 
left  her  lookinof  as  if  her  life  were  ebbinsr 
away,  he  came  back  to  see  the  white  face 
meet  him  with  a  smile  of  welcome.  He  felt 
her  pulse  ;  he  nodded  his  head  with  satisfac- 
tion ;  he  sat  by  her  side  and  scrutinized  her. 
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"  You  are  better/'  lie  said ;  "  not  ca 
doubt  about  it.  Why,  you  are  wonder- 
fully better  !  Come,  come,  this  is  as  good 
as  can  be."  And  he  spoke  presently 
to  Mrs.  Helstone,  and  congratulated  her 
heartily.  *'  She  is  another  creature  this 
morning,"  he  said.  "  AVhat  have  you 
nianao-ed  to  do  to  her  ? " 

''I  think  something  happened  yester- 
day," Mrs.  Helstone  answered,  with  just 
the  suspicion  of  a  smile  upon  her  lips ; 
and  then  Dr.  Carson  laughed,  and  rubbed 
his  hands. 

"  Ah,  the  very  thing  I  thought ! "  he 
exclaimed.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  it  was 
mental  depression  ?  What  she  wanted 
was  something  to  give  her  a  fillip.  Let 
her  be  happy  ;  only  make  her  happy,  and 
keep  her  so,  and  you  needn't  have  a  fear 

for  her." 
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So  when  the  doctor  was  gone,  Mrs. 
Helstone  told  her  son  that  his  sole  pre- 
scription for  his  patient  was  that  she 
should  be  kept  happy ;  and  Godfrey  took 
his  burden  on  his  back,  and  did  the  work 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do, — not, 
I  think,  without  a  certain  heroism,  though 
perhaps  no  one  recognized  it. 

Poor  Maro^aret  w^as  no  exactins:  woman. 
There  never  yet  had  daw^ned  a  day  when 
she  had  thought  that  she  had  any  claim 
upon  her  cousin,  or  when  she  had  re- 
proached him,  even  in  her  heart,  for 
showing  indifference  to  her ;  but  all  the 
more  for  that  natural  humility  did  her 
gratitude  to  him  expand  in  these  happy 
days  that  began  now,  till  it  became  not 
only  an  emotion  but  a  passion.  As  he 
did  the  self-sacrificing  work  which,  in  the 

strait  into  which  she  had  been  brought,  it 
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seemed  at  last  to  have  become  liis  inevit- 
able duty  to  do,  she  did  not  (happily  for 
herself,  poor  soul)  doubt  after  a  little  that 
he  loved  her,  but  the  fact  of  his  love 
was  so  infinitely  sweet  and  strange  to  her 
that  she  thou2;ht  she  could  never  enourfi 
thank  and  bless  him  for  it.  It  was  her 
illness  that  had  brought  him  to  her,  she 
thought ;  he  had  not  been  sure  of  his 
feeling,  she  supposed,  for  a  little  while, 
and  so  had  kept  away  from  her ;  but  now 
that  warm  pity  which  he  had  felt  at  first 
had  become  (could  she  fail  to  believe  ?) 
something  sweeter  and  deeper,  and  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day  the  girl  in  her  heart 
thanked  God,  and  called  herself  a  happy 
woman.  If  all  this  had  not  happened 
should  she  ever,  she  wondered,  have  had 
him   sit    as   he    sat    so    often   now   beside 

her,    watching   over   her   with    this    grave 
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look  of  protection  and  possession  of  licr, 
that  seemed  to  her  in  her  weakness  the 
dearest  wooing  she  coukl  ever  hope  to 
know  ?  She  never  found  fault  with  him 
that  he  talked  so  little  to  her.  It  always 
seemed  enough  merely  to  have  him  by  her 
side,  with  his  hand  touching  hers.  He 
had  resorted  again  to  that  easy  caress,  feel- 
ing tliankful  that  he  could  give  it  to  her 
with  so  little  distaste,  and  that  it  con- 
tented her.  If  she  had  seemed  to  expect 
other  demonstrations  they  would  have 
been  more  difficult  to  him,  but  this  one,  to 
his  relief,  satisfied  her  always.  She  often 
fell  asleep  as  he  sat  so  beside  her,  with  a 
face  as  calmly  happy  as  a  child's. 

After  a  week  she  had  rallied  enough  for 
them  to  begin  to  talk  again  about  trying 
change  of  air  for  her ;    but  at  first,  when 

they    spoke    of    this   in    her   hearing,    she 
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looked    as   if    tlie    thought    of    it    did    not 
niako  hor  glad. 

"  Need  I  go  anywhere  ? "  she  said  wist- 
fully. 

""Why  should  you  object  to  go?"  God- 
frey asked  her  ?  "  Do  you  not  like  the 
sea  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes/'  she  said ;  "  but  —  "  and 
then  she  hesitated  and  broke  off;  but  her 
eyes  had  timidly  asked  a  question  that 
he  understood,  though  at  the  moment  he 
made  no  answer  to  it. 

Later  in  the  day,  w^hen  they  were  alone 
together,  he  said  to  her  again,  "  Why  is  it 
that  you  are  unwilling  to  go  aw^ay  ?  It 
would  be  good  for  you ;  you  ought  to  go, 
you  know.  I  will  go  wdth  you,  if  that 
will  make  you  care  more  for  it." 

"  Oh,  wall  you  ?  "   she  exclaimed  quickly, 

and    he   saw   how  in    a   moment    her  face 
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brightened.  I  did  not  know  that  you 
meant  to  come,"  she  said  shyly. 

"  And  now  that  you  do  know,  does  that 
make  a  difference  ? "  he  asked.  (But  he 
did  not  need  to  ask ;  he  hardly  knew 
why  he  put  his  question  to  her.)  *'  I 
will  take  you,  of  course,"  he  said  after  a 
moment  or  two ;  and  then,  with  a  half- 
laugh,  "  Have  I  not  undertaken  to  get 
you  well  ?  You  are  doing  me  some  credit 
so  fixr,  I  think." 

"  I  ougld  to  do  you  credit,  if  I  can, 
for  you  have  been  so  good  to  me,"  she 
answered  gratefully. 

"  I  have  not  been  very  good  to  you," 
he  said.  "  I  often  wish  I  could  be  kinder 
and  better." 

She   did    not   understand    the    tone    in 

which    he   spoke,  but  it   was   not  the  first 

time   that   his   manner    or   his   words    had 
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puzzled  her.  Slic  only  said  quickly,  "No 
one  was  ever  so  kind,"  with  a  quiver  in 
her  voice. 

He  had  been  feeling  that  it  was  best 
that  the  end  should  come,  with  a  kind 
of  vague  belief  that  when  he  had  bound 
himself  finally  to  her  he  should  gain  a 
repose  of  mind  that  he  had  not  attained  to 
yet.  It  might  happen  that  he  would  not 
gain  it,  but  his  present  condition  had 
proved  hard  to  bear,  and  to  make  his 
self-sacrifice  irrevocable  at  any  rate  seemed 
to  him  a  change  that  might  bring  relief. 
When  all  was  settled,  he  thought,  would 
he  not  cease  to  kick  against  the  pricks  ? 

''  I    have   been   thinking  of   what    is   to 

come  after  this,"  he  said  abruptly,  after  a 

little  silence.      "  Before  many  more  weeks 

have  passed  we  shall  have  you  almost  well 

'again,  I  hope.     And  then,  Margaret  % " 
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He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  but  lie 
did  not  go  on  looking  at  her.  With  a 
pain  like  a  stab  the  sudden  thought  flashed 
over  him  of  the  other  woman  to  whom 
he  had  hoped  to  say  what  (in  a  difl'erent 
enough  way  indeed,  but  with  the  same 
meaning)  his  cruel  fortune  was  forcing  from 
his  lips  now  to  Margaret,  and  the  anguish 
of  it  almost  broke  him  down.  For  a  second 
or  two  the  words  hung  on  his  tongue,  and 
he  could  not  utter  them.  And  she,  poor 
girl,  in  her  agitated  happiness,  thought  that 
his  hesitation  was  only  the  natural  hesita- 
tion of  a  lover,  half  afraid  to  ask  for  what 
he  wishes  most  to  have. 

"And    then?"    he    repeated,  after   that 

bitter  silence.     "  I  think  we  ought  to  know 

what  we  are  to  be  to  one  another  presently. 

Are  we  to  come  nearer  together,  dear  ?     It 

is  for  you  to  decide." 
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Slie  looked  up  at  liim  with  a  flush 
cominof  into  her  face.  She  seemed  uncon- 
scious  of  his  coldness. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  content  already,"  she  said 
softly,  with  a  quiver  of  happiness  in  her 
voice,  "  but — if  you  wish  it — '' 

How  could  she  have  any  suspicion  that 
he  did  not  wish  it,  or  that  these  moments, 
which  were  so  sweet  to  her,  had  proved  to 
be  to  him  the  liardest  moments  of  his  life  ? 


#- 
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Margaret  improved  so  rapidly  throiigli 

her  newly-gained  happiness,  that  in  a  week 

after  her  engagement  to  Godfrey  they  were 

able  to  take  her  to  the  sea,  and  they  all 

went  together  to  Torquay,  and  stayed  there 

for  a  month.     It  was  October  now,  and  the 

weather  had  got  broken  and  cold,  and  after 

a  little  while  they  began  to  talk  again  about 

going  to    winter    abroad  —  at  Mentone    or 

Nice.     They  had  not  taken  very  much  to 

Torquay  ;  Godfrey  especially  had  not  taken 

to  it.     He  more  than  the  others  advocated 

their  going  to   Italy,   and   to    Italy  before 

long  it  was  decided  that  they  should  turn 
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tlicir  steps.     Godfrey  hoped  he  might  find 

somethinc:  there  to  interest  him  and  divert 

his  thonirhts. 

Torquay   had    failed    to    do    this    rather 

lamentably.       He  ought   to   have   been   in 

love  with  Margaret  for  the  idle  days  that  he 

passed  there  almost  wholly  by  her  side  to 

have  had  a  charm  for  him,  and  how  little 

he  was  in  love  with  her  he  hardly  dared 

to  tell  even  himself.      In  his  restless  pain 

he  had  hurried  on  their  engagement,  hoping 

that  after  his  fate  was  sealed  he  should  find 

submission  to  it  an  easier  task ;  but  I  am 

afraid  he  did  not  find  that  his  submission 

grew    easier,    but   rather   indeed    only   the 

reverse    of  that   after    he    had    made   any 

retreat  for  himself  impossible.      The  land 

he  had  left  did  not  seem  less  sweet  because 

he  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  return  to 

its  shores  again.     And  so  these  wrecks  had 
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been  hard  weeks  to  liim,  though  he  had  had 
courage  and  generosity  enough  to  keep 
that  fact  from  Margaret. 

There  was  no  want  of  tenderness  in 
Godfrey's  nature,  and  to  this  woman,  who 
had  given  herself  to  him  (though  he  wanted 
the  gift  so  little),  he  was  very  kind  and 
gentle.  It  was  true  that  he  was  often  very 
grave,  and  his  gravity  did  not  pass  un- 
noticed by  her,  but  if  she  ever  spoke  of 
it  he  would  lauo[h  and  make  some  Jisrht 
reply. 

"  You  know  I  am  not  a  boy  now,"  he 
told  her  once.  "  A  man  must  put  off  boyish 
things.  Don't  you  think  that  after  four 
and  twenty  it  is  high   time  ? " 

''  I  don't  know.     You  have  always  been 

so  much  brighter  than   me,"  she  answered 

dubiously,    "  and  I  should   like   you  to  be 

bright  still." 
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But  lie  only  laughed,  and  told  her  she 
would  need  to  like  him  whatever  he  was. 

"  Grave  or  merry,  stupid  or  bright,"  he 
said.  '*  We  have  taken  one  another,  you 
see,   for  better  or  worse." 

"  Not  yet,"  she  replied  quickly  to  that 
speech ;  and  then  he  answered  her  again, 
and  slie  did  not  understand,  or  rather  she 
misunderstood,  his  answ^er. 

"  Don't  say  '  Not  yet,'  "  he  told  her.  "  I 
don't  want  you  ever  to  say  that." 

But  when  she  looked  up  with  a  happy 
colour  in  her  face  he  did  not  meet  her  eyes, 
for  he  had  not  meant  the  thing  she  thought 
he  had. 

She  was  getting  a  great  deal  stronger, 
but  she  still  needed  no  small  amount  of 
care,  and  the  damp  weather  made  Torquay 
a  not  very  satisfactory  place  for  her.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  Godfrey  spoke 
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stroDgly  ia  favour  of  their  going  abroad 
at  ouce,  and  accordingly  (though  Margaret 
was  indifferent,  for  Godfrey's  presence  being 
to  her  just  now  the  one  necessity  of  exist- 
ence, her  whereabouts,  provided  she  pos- 
sessed  that  blessing,  was  a  thing  that  was 
very  immaterial  to  her)  they  decided  to 
start  early  in  November,  going, to  London 
first,  and  thence  to  the  Continent. 

''We  had  better  only  stay  a  night  in 
London,"  Mrs.  Helstone  said,  and  Godfrey 
assented.  He  had  no  desire  to  stay  in 
any  place,  least  of  all  perhaps  in  that  one. 
He  was  like  a  man  during  these  weeks 
who  was  driven  by  a  demon  that  would 
not  let  him  seek  or  endure  repose.  Before 
they  left  Torquay,  however.  Dr.  Carson 
wrote  advising  them  as  they  passed  through 
town  to  let  Margaret  see  a  certain  physician 

whom  he   mentioned,    so,    in    order  to  do 
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this,   they   arranged    to    remain   a   second 
night. 

Was  Joanne  Beresford  in  London  still  ? 
Godfrey  vainly  asked  himself,  with  an 
achino-  sense  of  longing.  Three  months 
had  passed  now  since  any  news  of  her 
had  reached  him  :  three  months  that  had 
been  long  enough  to  change  the  world  for 
Mm,  but  that  had  left  her  in  all  likelihood 
unaltered  either  in  heart  or  mind, — still 
the  same  girl  who  had  come  with  her  frank 
face  to  him  that  first  day  across  the  meadow, 
and  to  whom  those  wrecks  when  they  had 
been  together  must  seem  when  she  thought 
of  them  (if  'she  ever  thought  at  all)  only 
as  3^et  a  little  way  removed — weeks  that 
another  summer  might  easily  bring  back 
ao-ain.     Was   she   indeed   still  in  London? 

o 

He    sat    looking    out    into    the    November 

gloom    as    their  train  carried  them    across 
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the  barren  fields,  past  woods  where  the 
trees  were  leafless,  past  rivers  flooded 
over  the  low-lying  lands,  and  thought  of 
her  with  a  passion  of  vain  regret  that 
seemed  to  grow  greater  and  more  intense 
the  more  he  strove  to  crusli  it,  and  the 
nearer  he  approached  the  place  where  he 
felt  it  was  possible  she  might  still  be. 

He  had  not  said  to  himself  before  they 
reached  London  that  he  would  go  to  Dorset 
Square,  but  yet  on  the  morning  after  their 
arrival  lie  allowed  his  restless  steps  to 
take  him  there.  He  went,  he  told  him- 
self, only  to  look  up  at  the  house  which 
at  any  rate  had  been  her  home  for  a  little 
while,  to  see  the  place  with  which  she 
must  have  been   so  familiar. 

He  found  it,  and  walked  up  and    down 

before  it  (it  was  a  large  silent-looking  house) 

in  an  agony  of  mind  that  gave  no  outward 
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sign.  Then,  after  a  few  minutes  liad  ]3assecl, 
the  thouo^ht  of  turninnr  from  it  without 
gaining  any  tidings  of  her  began  to  seem 
insupportable  to  him,  and  he  said  to  himself 
that  he  would  knock  at  the  door,  and  ask 
if  she  were  still  there.  He  would  merely 
put  this  inquiry,  without  making  any  effort 
to  see  her. 

So  he  told  himself  at  first,  till  suddenly, 
as  he  hesitated,  the  question  flashed  upon 
him, — why  should  he  not  see  her  if  he  could? 
He  had  never  allow^ed  himself  yet  to  enter- 
tain a  hope  of  meeting  her  again,  but  his 
condition  at  this  moment  seemed  to  him 
a  desperate  one,  and  a  desperate  remedy 
appeared  to  him  the  only  remedy  to  seek. 

For  half  an  hour  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  scjuare  and  the  neighbouring  streets, 
trying  to  make  up  his  mind  what  he  shoidd 
do,  and    at  the  half-]iour's  end  he   walked 
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up  to  the  door  and  knocked.  His  throat 
felt  dry  as  a  servant  opened  it. 

*'  Is  Miss  Beresford  still  here  ?  "  he  a^^ked, 
telling  himself  while  he  spoke  that  she 
would  answer  "No,"  and  that  that  would 
end  it  ;  but  instead  of  answering  "  No,"  she 
instantly  replied,  "  Yes,  sir,"  and,  as  if  his 
entering  were  a  matter  of  course,  stood 
aside  to  let  him  walk  in. 

He  did  walk  in,  and  she  preceded  him 
upstairs.  She  took  him  into  a  large,  un- 
used-lookinc:  drawings-room,  and  set  a  lio-ht 
to  the  fire,  and  drew  up  the  blinds,  and 
then,  taking  the  card  he  offered  her,  with- 
drew and  left  him  alone.  Was  he  in  a 
dream  ?  he  asked  himself,  gazing  about  him, 
— trying  to  believe  that  in  another  minute 
he  should  see  Joanne  Beresford's  face. 

He  did  see  it  almost  before  that  minute 

had   ended,  and   she  looked  so  unchanged 
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as  she  opened  the  door  and  came  in,  that 
the  first  siglit  of  her  almost  overwhelmed 
him.  Just  so  he  had  imagined  a  thousand 
times  that  she  would  look,  in  the  happy 
days  when  he  had  loved  to  picture  his 
coming  to  her  here — ^just  this  way,  with 
this  quick  look  of  welcome  in  her  eyes. 
*'  I  am  so  orlad  ! "  she  said  in  a  frank  tone 

o 

of  pleasure,  and  came  to  him  with  her  hand 
held  out.  The  window  was  at  his  back, 
and  until  she  was  close  to  him  she  did 
not  clearly  see  his  face. 

"  I  was  passing  through  London,  and  I 
ventured  to  come — "  he  began  to  say  in  a 
forced  voice. 

But  by  this  time  she  was  looking  at  him 
with  a  changed  expression. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well  ?     Oh,  you 

do  not  look   at   all  well  !  "  she  exclaimed 

impulsively. 
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"  I  was  ill  some  time  ago,"  he  answered. 
**  If  I  had  not  been  ill  I  should  have  seen 
you  sooner ;  but  that  is  all  over." 

"  You  hardly  look  as  if  it  was  over,"  she 
said. 

She  had  sat  dow^n,  and  he  had  sat  down 
too,  but  she  was  reo:ardino^  him  still  with 
a  puzzled  and  almost  troubled  look. 

''  You  have  been  here  a  long  time,"  he 
said  abruptly. 

"  Yes,  a  very  long  time,"  she  answered ; 
*'  but  my  poor  aunt  gets  better  so  slowly. 
However,  she  is  better,  so  I  must  not  com- 
plain, and  I  hope  to  be  home  at  any  rate 
by  Christmas." 

"  And  they  are  all  well  at  Brentwood  ? " 
he  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,  they  are  very  weW,  Papa  was 
here  again  a  fortnight  ago.  They  are 
very  well,  and  very  busy,"  she  said,  ''for 
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Lilian,  you  know,  is  to  be  married  so  soon 
now." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  I  had  forgotten,"  he  replied 
half  absently.  *'  At  the  new  year,  isn't 
it  ? "  he  added  after  a  moment. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  at  the  new  year." 

She  was  wondering,  he  was  very  conscious, 
at  the  chani]je  in  him — wonderino;  at  it  and 
misunderstanding  it,  he  could  hardly  doubt. 

^'  "We  are  on  our  way  to  the  Continent," 
he  said,  after  a  little  silence.  "  We  are 
going  to  winter  there, — my  mother  and  my 
cousin  and  L  My  cousin  has  been  ill  too, 
— very  dangerously  ill.  AVc  have  had  a 
terribly  anxious  time  with  her." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,"  Joanne 
answered  gently.  "  But— about  your  own 
illness?" 

"  Oh,  it  was  nothiner ;  it  was  lon^  n^o  " 

he  said  quickly. 
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"  But  you  are  not  well  now "? "  she 
repeated. 

"  I  am  well  enough ;  my  health  is  all 
rioht  enonorh.     It  is  not  that,"  he  said. 

AVhile  he- had  sat  waiting  in  the  room 
for  her  he  had  suddenly  made  the  resolu- 
tion that  he  would  tell  her  the  story  of 
these  last  months,  but  now  that  he  was 
in  her  presence  he  did  not  know  how  to 
tell  it.  He  was  besjinnino;  to  ask  him- 
self  what  rig;ht  he  had  to  do  it — what 
ground  he  had  for  thinking  that  she  would 
care  for  his  confidence — with  wdiat  reason 
he  could  ask  her,  as  he  had  meant  to  ask 
her,  to  comfort  and  strengthen  him. 

''It  is  not  that,"  he  said,  ''—but  I  have 
had  a  hard  time  in  other  ways."  And 
then  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  to 
one  of  the  windows,  and  stood  looking  out 


into  the  dreary  street. 
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The  pain  that  the  sight  of  her  had  given 
him  was  so  acute  that  he  was  telling  him- 
self he  had  been  a  fool  to  come ;  would 
it  not  be  better  at  once  to  get  out  of  the 
house  again  ?  he  thought.  And  yet  how 
could  he  go  at  once,  without  leaving  lier 
to  think  that  he  was  mad  ?  He  turned 
round  abru^^tly  after  a  minute,  and  without 
going  nearer  to  her — 

"  Miss  Joanne,"  he  said  in  an  agitated 
voice,  "  I  yielded  to  a  sudden  impulse  in 
coming  here.  I  had  not  meant  to  come, 
but  I  am  fighting  a  hard  fight,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  all  at  once  as  if  the  sidit 
of  you  would  help  me,  and  so  I  came  ;  and 
now  I  am  afraid  I  was  a  fool,  for  it  only 
brings  back  the  thought  of  those  days  at 
Brentwood,  and  I  have  no  right " 

But  he  stopped  there,  for  she  had  risen 

too,  and  come  near  him,  and  somethino-  in 
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the  sweet  eyes  tliat  were  fixed  od  his  made 
the  rest  of  his  sentence  die  away. 

"  If  you  came  to  say  something  to  me, 
you  must  not  go  away  without  telling  me 
what  it  is,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  sympathy 
that  thrilled  to  his  heart.  "  You  will  make 
me  unhappy  if  you  do.  When  you  have 
already  told  me  that  you  are  in  trouble, 
surely  you  ought  in  kindness  to  tell  me 
the  rest  ?  " 

Poor  lad — he  looked  in  her  face,  and  the 

sio^ht  of  it,  and  the  thought  of  what  mioht 

have  been,  all  but  broke  him  down.     For  a 

few  moments  he  could  not  speak  again   to 

her.     How   could  he  bear  to  tell   her  the 

thing  that  had  happened   to  him,  and  not 

to  tell   her  also  that  he  loved  her  ?     But 

yet   with  all  his  strength  he  struggled  t3 

be  loyal  to  Margaret,  and  presently,  as  she 

stood  beside   him  —  somehow  —  confusedly 
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and  brokenly — the  words  at  last  came,  nnd  he 
told  her  how  he  had  eno-ao-ed  himself  to  marrv 
his  cousin,  and  did  not  tell  her  the  rest. 

And  slie  ?  She  merely  stood  quite  still  as 
he  spoke,  with  her  face  after  a  few  seconds 
a  little  turned  away.  If  his  tale  moved 
her,  like  a  thing  that  touched  herself,  she 
gave  no  sign.  She  only  listened  :  when 
all  was  over  Godfrey  could  say  nothing  to 
himself  but  that. 

Yet,  when  he  had  told  his  story,  and 
at  the  end,  yielding  for  one  moment  to 
a  sudden  overmastering  passion,  cried  out 
to  her  that  the  things  he  had  done  seemed 
bitterer  at  times  than  he  could  bear,  she 
turned  round  quickly,  looking  up  into  his 
face  with  eyes  into  which  the  tears  had 
sprung. 

"  But  you  must  bear  it,"  she  said.  "  I 
think  a  great  many  things  are  hard  ;   this 
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seems  a  cruel  thing, — but  yet  you  bad  no 
cboice.  You  have  done  tbe  only  tbiug  that 
it  was  in  your  power  to  do." 

'^If  you  tell  me.  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
endure  it/'  he  said. 

"  Then  I  do  tell  it  you,"  she  answered, 
with  the  colour  in  her  face.  "  I  think  you 
have  done  right.  I  think  you  have  done 
what  only  a  generous  man  w^ould  do.  And 
I  am  glad,"  said  Joanne  softly.  "  Not  glad 
that  such  a  trial  has  come  to  you,  but 
happy  at  least,"  and  a  sudden  quiver  came 
into  her  voice,  '*that  when  I  thought  you 
were  strong  and  good  I  was — not  wrong." 

"  Joanne  !  Joanne  !  "  he  said. 

He  gave  that  cry,  and  then  they  turned 

away  from    one   another,    and    for    a    little 

while   neither  of   them    spoke    again.     She 

was    the   first    to    recover   herself,    and    to 

break  the  silence. 
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"  I  am  glad  that  you  arc  going  to  new 
associations  and  to  a  new  life  altogether," 
she  said  quietly  and  quickly.  "  That  will 
help  you.  And  you  know — we  both  know 
— that  the  thinc^s  which  often  seem  hard 
when  we  look  forward  to  them  may  not  in 
the  end  prove  hard  at  all.  Your  cousin 
is  so  good.  I  remember  how  you  used  to 
speak  of  her." 

"Yes — God  bless  her — she  is  good," 
Godfrey  said  steadily.  "  I  think  no  truer- 
hearted  woman  lives." 

"  Then  in  time  she  will  make  you  happy," 

the  girl  answered  softly.     "It  may  not  be 

quite    with  the    same    happiness   that    you 

would  have    chosen  for   yourself,  but  you 

will  be  safe  with  her ;  you  will  never  care 

for  her  less  than  you   do   now ;    you  may 

come  to  care  for  her  so  much  more." 

"  I  may ;  it  is  all  I  can  hope,"  he  said. 
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"  It  is  a  great  deal  to  hope,"  she  replied 
earnestly.  "And  you  will  have  good 
ground  to  expect  it — That  makes  me  glad." 

She  spoke  the  last  words  almost  as  if 
to  herself,  but  he  heard  them,  and  the 
colour  came  to  his  face. 

"God  bless  you,"  he  said,  "I  shall  be 
a  better  man  for  this." 

On  the  leafless  trees  in  the  Square  garden 

the  November  sunlight  was  faintly  shining. 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments  with  his  face 

turned    to   them    again,    with    unutterable 

love   and    anguish    in    his   heart,    and    yet 

with   a  feelinof  of   greater  strength   too — a 

feeling  that  in  truth,  as  he  had  put  it,  he 

should    be    a   better    man    for    these    last 

moments  with  the  woman  he    had   loved. 

Without  looking  round  at  her,  he  said  after 

a  minute's  silence — 

"  I  can  never  thank  you.     I  can  never 
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tell  you  all  that  you  have  done  for  me. 
Only  let  me  say  this  one  thing — that,  not 
even  to  esea23e  all  the  pain  that  I  am 
suffering  now,  would  I  give  up  the  happi- 
ness of  having  known  you." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me  to  tell  me 
that,"  she  answered,  almost  below  her  breath. 

And  then  he  turned  in  silence,  and  put 
out  his  hand. 

Their  eyes  met  when  he  turned  round. 
In  her  deep  pity  for  him — perhaps  in  her 
love  for  him—  the  tears  stood  in  hers. 

"  I  am  glad  you  came,"  she  said  very 
softly.      "  I  am  glad  you  have  trusted  me." 

*'  Traded  you  !  "  he  only  echoed  in  a 
broken  voice ;  and  then  neither  of  them 
spoke   again. 
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In  sunny  Nice,  by  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
Margaret  passed  the  winter,  and  grew  well 
ag:ain,  and  like  her  old  self,  or  rather  like 
something  better  than  her  old  self,  for  the 
girl  had  never  before  known  what  it  was 
to  be  so  happy  as  she  w^as  now.  The 
visible  sunshine  of  the  w^orld  around  her 
seemed  to  her  only  like  the  reflex  of  the 
sunshine  in  her  own  heart.  Was  it  not 
a  thing,  she  asked  herself  a  hundred  times, 
to  make  her  whole  life  new  to  be  cared  for 
as  she  was  cared  for  now  by  Godfrey  ? 

He  was  very  kind  to  her,  with  a  grave 

devotion  that  never  forgot  her.     He  walked 
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and  drove  and  talked  and  rode  with  licr  ; 
they  were  together  for  the  greater  part  of 
every  day,  and  she  at  least  never  knew 
any  weariness  of  that  dear  companionship. 
He  used  to  talk  to  her  about  the  life  that 
lay  before  them  both,  doing  his  utmost 
to  force  himself  to  share  her  interest  in 
it.  Many  a  time  he  was  touched  by  all 
she  let  him  see  of  her  absorbing  love  for 
him — a  love  that  had  been  held  within 
rigid  bounds  so  long,  but  that  now,  though 
timidly  still,  showed  itself  in  a  thousand 
words  and  acts — in  almost  a  consecration 
of  every  thought  to  him. 

''Margaret,    you   have    only    one    fault: 
you  are  too  good,"  he  said  one  day  to  her. 

And  indeed  the  want  of  imperfection  in 

her  character — the  want  of  lic^ht  and  shade 

in  it — of  all  that  gave  the  cbarm  of  variety 

to  other  women — was  what,  more  than  any 
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tiling  else,  formed  the  stumbling-block 
^vllicll  from  liis  boyhood  uj) wards  had 
prevented  his  regard  for  her  from  ever 
deepening  to  a  warmer  feeling.  Her  life 
was  conducted  on  so  unbroken  a  level  of 
perpetual  gentle  goodness  :  she  had  no 
wishes  that  ever  opposed  themselves  to 
Godfrey's — no  opinions  apart  from  his — no 
passion  that  swayed  her  except  her  love 
for  him.  He  never  found  her  different 
to-day  from  w^hat  he  had  found  her  yes- 
terday :  her  mind  had  no  recesses  to  be 
revealed  to  him  by  searching  for  them : 
its  features  were  excellent,  as  were  the 
features  of  her  face,  but  their  placid  regu- 
larity never  offered  a  rew^ard  to  inquiry 
or  analysis.  Simple,  and  true,  and  pure 
she  was.  Godfrey  thought  often  how 
justly  Joanne   had   spoken   when    she    had 

said  he  w^ould  be  safe  with  her :   he  should 
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live,  he  felt,  in  a  security  unbroken  as 
time  itself;  but  it  was  a  security  whose 
anticipated  tamencss  filled  him  with  dismay. 
He  was  a  different  man  in  these  days 
from  what  he  had  been  six  months  ag-o  : 
older  by  a  good  deal,  and  by  a  great  deal 
graver  and  sadder.  But,  in  a  way,  he  had 
accepted  his  fate  now.  His  was  perhaps 
a  faithful  nature  more  than  a  very  pas- 
sionate one,  and  violently  disturbing 
emotions  were  alien  enough  to  him  not 
to  be  likely  to  hold  possession  of  him  for 
any  lengthened  time.  His  regret  for  Joanne 
for  a  period  was  passionate,  and  it  remained 
acute,  but  as  these  months  passed  over 
his  head  his  rebellion  against  the  destiny 
that  lay  before  him  ceased  to  be  active  ; 
he  came  to  look  upon  his  approaching 
marriac^e  with  Maroraret    as  somethinof  in- 

cvitable, — a  sacrifice  from  which  there  was 
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no  esccape,  and  to  which  therefore  he  was 

wisest  to  resign  himself  quietly.     It  would 

mar  his  life  ;  but,  even  so,  there  was  nothing 

now  that  could  be  said  or  done.     Perhaps 

he  was  cold  in  being  able  to  yield  in  this 

way  to  w^hat  he  believed  it  to  to  be  useless 

to  fight    against,    but    at   any  rate    in    his 

way  of  taking  what  had  come  to  him  he 

avoided  the  objectionable  course  of  striking 

an  attitude,  and  posing  either  to  the  world 

or  to  his  own   mental  vision  as  a  martyr. 

Self-consciousness  was  on  the  whole  a  fault 

he  was  not  disposed  to. 

When  Margaret  seemed  to  be  pretty  well 

recovered  it  began   to  be  a  question  what 

their   next    proceedings    should    be.      The 

winter  was  already  more   than  half  ended. 

It   was    the   beginning    of    February,    and 

here   in  Nice  even   the   spring  had  almost 

come.      At   first    there   had   been    a    tacit 
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understaniling  amongst  them  that  Godfrey 
and  Maro^aret  should  return  to  Engjland  for 
their  marriage,  but  suddenly  one  day  God- 
frey asked  what  advantage  there  would  be 
in  that. 

"  Since  we  have  got  abroad  had  we  not 
better  stay  abroad  ?  "  he  said.  *'  We  can 
go  north  presently,  when  the  hot  weather 
comes.  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not 
be  married  here." 

"  Nor  do  I,"  answered  Mrs.  Helstone. 
*'And  then,  if  Margaret  w^ould  trust  me, 
I  micrht  o-o  home  and  set  her  house  in 
order." 

'  "  If  I  would  trust  you  !  Oh  you  would 
do  it  far  better  than  I  ever  could,"  Margaret 
exclaimed  gratefully,  and  Godfrey  smiled 
to  himself  at  the   truth  of  the   response. 

"  If  we   were  to  be  married  in  a  month 

or  two  then  w^e  should  have  all  the  summer 
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before  us.  Are  you  willing,  Margaret  ? " 
Godfrey  said. 

''If  you  would  like  it,"  she  answered 
shyly. 

"  But  I  want  you  to  have  an  opinion  too. 
It  concerns  you  a  little — don't  you  think  ?  " 
he  asked  half  in  jest. 

And  then  that  question  brought  the 
colour  to  her  face,  and  she  had  to  say 
more  plainly  that  she  would  be  contented 
to  marry  him  in  two  months.  Perhaps 
Godfrey  sometimes  wished  as  a  new  ex- 
perience that  he  could  utter  something 
which  she  would  demur  to  or  oppose. 

Often    during    these    days    he  used     to 

wonder  how  he  satisfied  her,   for,  let  him 

do  his  utmost  to   show  her  attention   and 

kindness,  a  colder  lover  than  he  was  never 

surely,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  tried  to  hold 

a  woman's  heart.    And  yet  she  never  com- 
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plained  of  liis  coldness  by    word    or   look, 

and  if  slie  recognized  it   or  suffered  from 

it  she  kept  the  recognition  and  the  suffering 

entirely  in  her  own  breast.     "  You  are  very 

good   to  me,"  she   often   said   to    him.     It 

almost   seemed   to   him    at  times  that  she 

must  know  why  he  had   asked  her  to  be 

his  wife,  for  in  no  other  way  could  he  ever 

account  to  himself  for  the  manner  in  which 

she  always  accepted  any   kindness  that  he 

offered    her,    and    yet    asked    for    nothing 

that   he   withheld ;    but    on    this    subject 

they  never  spoke  together :    she   asked   no 

questions  ;    naturally,  perhaps,  she  thouglit 

that   more    than    one    cause    had    operated 

to  make  him  wish  to  marry  her, — not  love 

alone,  nor  pity  alone,  but   combined  with 

both  these  feelings  the  knowledge  that  she 

could   brings   so    larcre    a   fortune    to    him. 

For   she   was   humble   enouo;h   to  be  f]jlad 
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that  she  was  rich  for  his  sake,  and  that 
the  outward  circumstances  of  his  life  would 
be  visibly  made  better  by  her  coming  to 
him.     To  another  kind  of  woman  it  would 

4 

have  been  a  pain  to  reflect  that  her  money 

was   probably   a   motive    why   a  man  had 

wooed  her,   but  to  Margaret,  whose  habit 

of  self-depreciation  made  her  believe  that 

she  needed  something  more  than  her  own 

personal  merits  to  draw  anybody's  affection 

to  her,   such  a  reflection  hardly   gave  any 

pain   at    all.       Her    wealth   was   to   her   a 

portion  of  herself — the  best  portion  perhaps 

— and  she  only  thanked  God  that  Godfrey 

cared  to  take  it.     If  she  had  not  been  so 

ill  (she  possibly  reasoned)  he  never  might 

have    cared   perhaps — and   so   had  she  not 

cause  to  be  grateful  for  her  illness  ?    For, 

whatever  else  she  guessed,  at  any  rate  she 

ofuessed   nothins^  about    Joanne    Beresford, 
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nor  ever  had  the  pain  of  knowing  what  it 
had  cost  him  to  eno^aere  himself  to  her. 

Godfrey  used  to  get  sick  sometimes  at 
the  prospect  of  the  colourless  life  that  lay- 
before  him  during  these  slowly  passing 
weeks  that  led  up  to  the  day  fixed  for 
his  marriage,  and  yet  he  wanted  to  have 
the  marriage  over,  and  that  future  from 
which  he  could  not  escape  fairly  begun. 
He  was  so  weary  of  these  monotonous 
months  that  the  hope  of  almost  any  change 
from  them  gave  him  a  sense  of  refreshment. 
He  was  tired  to  death  of  Nice  :  when  their 
weddingj  was  over  he  could  at  least  cro  to 
fresh  places,  and  try  to  acquire  new 
interests  :  he  could  climb  mountains  in 
Switzerland  (that  would  stir  him  a  little, 
he  thought)  ;  he  would  spend  the  summer 
amongst   the    mountains,   and   then   go   to 

Kome.     He  used  to  talk  to  Margaret  about 
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his  various  plans  and  wishes,  and  she 
assented  to  them  alL  She  had  almost  no 
Avish  of  her  own,  except  to  be  with  him. 
She  was  a  little  afraid  of  the  mountains 
lest  he  should  break  his  neck  on  them, 
but  she  had  otherwise  no  objection  to 
Switzerland,  and  she  thought  Kome  w^ould 
be  delightful.  "  You  will  need  to  read 
up  your  Roman  history,"  he  told  her.  ''  I 
will  get  some  books,  and  we  will  read 
it  together."  And  then  she  said  that  that 
would  be  delightful  too. 

"  But  what  a  pair  we  are  to  be  called 
lovers  ! "  he  thought  to  himself  with  a  sad 
laugh.  "It  is  like  a  bad  joke.  And  she 
is  so  patient  too.  I  almost  think  it  would 
be  better  sometimes  if  she  would  complain." 

But  Margaret  never  complained.  If  he 
only  loved  her  a  very  little, — still,  since 
he   was  content  to    marry  her,    ought    she 
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not   to   be    a    happy   woman  ?    was    what 

perhaps  she  thought. 

The    weeks    drag^o-ed    their    slow    leno^th 

along,    and  at  last,    at   the   end  of  March, 

the  day  fixed  for  their  wedding  came,  and 

they  were  married.     It  was  a   day  almost 

like  summer,  though  the  year  was  still  so 

young.     They  had   made    some   friends  in 

Nice,  but,  by  Godfrey's   wish,  no  one  was 

invited  to  the  ceremony.     "  You  don't  care 

about  making  a  show  of  it,  do  you  ? "   he 

had  asked  Margaret  once,  and  that  question 

had  been   enough   to  stop   all    thoughts  in 

her  of  bridesmaids  or  wedding-gowns.    They 

were    married    in    the    morning,    and    then 

they  said  good-bye  to   Mrs.   Ilelstone,   o-nd 

started    for  Venice.      It  was  too    early   in 

the  season  yet  for  Switzerland  :  they  meant 

to    confine    themselves    to    Italy  for  a  few 

weeks  to  come. 
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Mrs.  Helstone    packed  her  trunks  when 
they  were    gone,  and   thankfully  took  her 
solitary   way   home.      She    was   very   well 
satisfied.     She    had    got   her   son    married 
to  the  woman  of  her  own  choice  ;  she  had 
done  what  she  could  to  bring^  the  marriag:e 
about,  and  the  happy  chance  of  an  unfore- 
seen accident    had  brought    success  to  her 
efforts.     "  His  fortune   is   made  now,"   she 
reflected  with  gratitude,   "  and   with    such 
a  wife — even  though  he  may  not  be  what 
is  called  *  in  love '  with  her — no  man  need 
be  pitied."     Perhaps  sometimes  during  the 
winter  she  had  been  troubled  a  little   for 
.  Godfrey,    and    had    longed    with    natural 
motherly  love  to  see  him  wear  his  old  face 
again,   and   to  hear   the   sound   of  his  old 
light-hearted    laugh  ;  but    she  was  not  the 
kind   of  woman  to   give  much    weio^bt    to 

passing  waves  of  feeling.     Godfrey   might 
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suffer  a  little,  but  it  was  better  for  him, 
she  could  toll  herself,  to  suffer  for  the 
moment,  and  to  marry  Margaret  and  riches, 
than  to  take  Joanne  Beresford  for  his  wife, 
and  remain  a  comparatively  poor  man. 
Love  tempted  men  to  so  much  folly.  How 
rarely  was  it  worth  the  price  they  paid 
for  it ! 

She  went  back  to  England,  and  spent 
the  summer  and  autumn  in  prejDaring  for 
her  son  and  daughter's  return.  The  labour 
she  had  taken  upon  herself  was  not  a  light 
one,  but  she  gave  herself  to  it  coii  amore. 
She  had  set  her  heart  on  making  Godfrey's 
house  a  beautiful  one,  and  she  spared  no 
pains  to  carry  out  her  design.  She  planned 
alterations,  and  watched  over  their  execu- 
tion, and  devised  adornments,  and  almost 
wore  herself  out   over    the    endless    details 

of  re-furnishing.     The  house  had  a  certain 
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character  of  grandeur  about  it  that  pleased 
Mrs.  Helstone's  pride,  but  it  had  also  a 
certain  character  of  gloom  that  she  used 
her  utmost  effort  to  counteract,  and  not 
without  success.  She  was  a  woman  who 
was  proud  of  her  good  taste,  and  she 
wanted  Margaret  and  Godfrey  to  be  more 
than  satisfied  with  their  habitation  when 
they  came  home.  They,  clambering  about 
their  mountains,  or  sitting  idly  by  Italian 
lakes,  knew  little,  and  perhaps  thought  less, 
of  all  she  was  doing  for  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Perhaps  in  licr  heart  Marn^aret  got  a 
little  tired  of  travelling  (for  her  mind 
was  of  the  domestic  order  that  loves  home 
and  the  quiet  duties  of  home  best),  but  if 
that  were  so  she  did  not  tell  her  husband, 
and  more  than  a  year  passed  after  their 
wedding  before  they  returned  to  England. 
They  had  been  married  in  March,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  May  of  the  following 
year  that  they  came  home. 

In  the  month  after  their  return  a  child 

was    born    to    them — a    second    Margaret, 

whom,    however,    to    distinguish    from    its 

mother,  they  came  to  call  Rita.     They  had 
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no  other  cliildreu  afterwards.  Eita  was  a 
small  dainty  maiden,  fair  from  lier  birtb, 
like  Margaret,  and.  with  Margaret's  blond 
hair,  but  not  in  almost  any  other  w^ay 
resembling  her.  Nature  had  given  her  her 
father's  dark  blue  eyes,  and,  for  the  rest, 
most  people  said  that  she  was  wonderfully 
like  her  grandmother — which  was  a  com- 
pliment to  her,  for  Mrs.  Helstone  had  been, 
and  indeed  still  was,  a  beautiful  woman. 
"I  am  glad  she  takes  so  little  after  me," 
Margaret  often  said  in  perfectly  honest 
self-congratulation ;  and  perhaps,  to  tell  the 
truth,  though  he  would  not  have  put  it 
into  words,  Godfrey  himself  was  not  ill- 
pleased  that  it  was  so. 

Before  her  birth  he  had  wanted  his 
child  to  be  a  boy,  and  the  first  feeling 
when   the   small    maiden  was  presented,  to 

him  was  one  of  disappointment. 
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**  Oil,  Godfrey,  are  you  veru  sorry  ? " 
Margaret  exclaimed,  with  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  and  it  needed  a  little  self-control 
on  his  part  to  enable  him  to  give  a  soothing 
answer  to  her. 

**  No,  no  ;  she  seems  a  nice  little  person, — 
and  we  can't  help  these  things,"  he  said 
cheerfully  ;  but  in  reality  he  was  very  sorry 
indeed.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  having  a 
son,  and  this  small  girl,  w^ith  her  little 
crumpled  face,  seemed  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  hearty  boy  that  he  had  desired. 

But  the  crumpled  face  began  to  smooth 
out  presently,  and  before  a  month  had 
passed  the  young  fiither  had  pretty  well 
forgotten  his  disappointment. 

From  the  birth   of  his  child  a  new  era 

began  in  Godfrey's  life.     The  year  that  he 

had    spent    abroad   with  ]\Iargaret  had  not 

been  a  year   free   from  either  struggles   or 
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regrets,  for  the  dead  level  of  her  nature 
had  made  his  unbroken  daily  companion- 
ship with  her  often  hard  to  bear.  He  had 
borne  it  patiently,  and  had  done  his  utmost 
to  accustom  himself  to  it,  but  an  un- 
interesting woman  tied  to  one's  side  takes 
the  flavour  out  of  life,  and,  when  all  that 
could  be  said  in  her  praise  was  spoken, 
this  one  indubitable  fact  remained,  that 
Margaret  was  uninteresting.  But  little 
Eita  was  not  uninteresting,  and  to  the 
perception  of  this  truth,  almost  as  soon  as 
she  had  come  into  the  world,  Godfrey 
awoke  with  a  sudden  glad  surprise. 

It  gave  him  the  first  sense  of  return- 
ing mental  health.  He  had  been  for 
eighteen  months  like  a  man  living  in 
some  unnatural,  exhausted  atmosphere,  the 
effect    of   which   upon    him    had    been    to 

numb  his  feelings  and  paralyze  his  energy, 
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but    the    contemplation    of     Rita's     little 

strange   unfolding   face,    and    pretty    baby 

wavs,  and  the  touch  of  her  small  dinofins^ 

fingers  round  his  own,  stirred  a  fresh  well 

of    life   within    him.      He    shook    off    the 

torpor  that  had  oppressed  him  after  she  was 

born.      "  Godfrey,    I    think   you    are   very 

happy/'  his   mother  said  to   him   one  day, 

when,    having    taken    the    child    from    its 

nurse's  arms,  he  had  been   standing  tossing 

it  in  the  air,   and  talking  nonsense  to  it, 

and  he  turned  round   to  her  as   she  spoke 

with    a    smile.       "Yes,    I    am    happy,"   he 

answered.     "  I  like  my  little  girl." 

She  used  to  look  steadfastly  at  him  out 

of    those    dark    blue    eyes    that    he    alone 

could    never    see    were    like    his   own.     In 

her  early  babyhood  she  had  a  solemn  way 

of  knitting  her  brows  when   she  was  con- 

fronted  with  the  novel  sights  of  life  which 
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he  used   to    laugh   at   immoderately.       "  I 

can't   understand  what  you  find    so   funny 

in  it,"  Margaret  often  said,  trying  in  vain 

to    see    the    same    comic    aspects    in    her 

daughter  that  he  did,  and  looking  blankly 

from    the    man's    face    to    the    child's ;  but 

Godfrey  could  not  enlighten  her.     He  tried 

to  do  it   once,   but    after   that   first    efi"ort 

he  refrained,  for  Margaret's  sense  of  comedy 

was  not  keen. 

When   her   days    of  infancy  were   over, 

and  Eita  began  to  toddle  about  on  a  pair 

of  small,  unsteady  legs,  she  would  make  her 

way   to  her  father's   study   a   dozen  times 

a  day,  and  take  refuge  there — and  a  very 

secure  refuge  she  soon  found  it — from  all 

the   small  troubles  of  her  little   life.     For 

Godfrey  petted   and  spoilt  her,  as   I  need 

hardly   say.     AVhen  the   little   importunate 

fingers  came  and  shook  the  handle  of  his 
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door,  or  a  broken  voice  tragic  with  self- 
pity  called  piteously  upon  his  name,  let 
him  be  doing  what  he  might  he  would 
give  up  every  employment  to  amuse  or 
comfort  her.  ''  I  think  you  humour  her 
too  much,  Godfrey :  indeed  I  think  you 
do,"  Margaret  would  sometimes  tell  him 
earnestly,  but,  with  a  masculine  scorn  of 
consequences,  he  only  laughed  at  her 
anxiety.  Perhaps  in  his  heart  he  shrank 
from  the  prospect  of  his  little  daughter 
growing  up  as  faultless  as  her  mother. 

"  Is  she  naughty  ?  Well,  it  is  natural 
to  be  naughty,"  he  would  boldly  say. 
''  But  she  only  cries  because  she  wants 
her  own  way,  and  you  won't  let  her  have 
it.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  her  way 
is  not  as  good  as  ours  ?  I  often  think 
it  may  be.     Her  business  just  now  in  life, 

you   know,  is   to   make    experiments,    and 
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if  you  don't  give  her  the  power  of  making 
them  how  will  she  ever  learn  to  know 
good  from  evil  ? " 

With  such  speeches  he  used  to  answer 
Margaret's  remonstrances,  not  a  little  some- 
times to  that  conscientious  woman's  dis- 
composure. For  Margaret  wanted  to  do 
her  duty  as  a  mother  in  the  same  earnest 
way  in  wdiich  she  tried  to  do  her  duty 
in  all  other  relations,  and  the  difficulty  of 
accomplishing  this,  when  Godfrey  took  such 
different  views  from  hers,  troubled  her  some- 
times not  a  little.  Perhaps  Godfrey  did 
not  really  want  to  allow  his  little  daughter 
all  the  liberty  that  he  sometimes  professed 
to  do ;  but  Margaret  was  a  prosaic  woman, 
who  took  her  husband's  speeches  very 
literally. 

In    truth,    however,   Godfrey's    views    as 

to  the  bringing  up  of  his  daughter  differed 
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in  a  large  degree  from  Margaret's,  and — 
like  not  a  few  other  fathers — he  eliminated 
from  the  share  of  her  education  that  he 
took  upon  himself  all  attempts  to  punish 
her,  and  sometimes,  poor  Margaret  thought, 
even  all  efforts  in  the  direction  of  moral 
training.  Jf  Eita  was  good,  then  their 
intercourse  together  would  flow  on  in 
unbroken  harmony,  Eita  ruling  her  father 
with  a  rod  of  iron ;  if  she  was  fractious 
he  would  reason  with  her  a  little,  but,  if 
she  would  not  listen  to  reason,  then  he 
would  devise  one  expedient  after  another 
to  please  her,  with  an  earnestness  that  even 
for  himself  had  its  comic  side.  Before  she 
was  two  years  old  he  had  come  to  such 
a  pass  that  he  liked  her  company  even 
in  some  of  her  moods  that  were  far  removed 
from  being  her  best ;  he  liked  to  study 
her  ;  she  had  become  an  exhaustless  interest 
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to  him  :  sometimes  in  moments  when  she 
broke  into  fits  of  fnry  he  would  catch  her 
in  his  arms,  and  feel  that  her  very  passion 
made  her  dear  to  him.  The  small  creature 
seemed  to  him  so  human  as  she  struo^orled 
in  his  clasp,  and  beat  his  strong  shoulders 
with  her  impotent  little  fists.  "  Thank 
heaven  that  she  has  a  bit  of  the  devil 
in  her!"  he  found  himself  exclaiming  once 
with  a  touch  of  almost  irreverent  gratitude. 
There  w^as  so  little  of  the  devil  in  Margaret. 
Neither  in  mind  nor  body  indeed  did 
Pdta  take  much  after  her  mother,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  deny  that  Godfrey 
found  himself  rejoicing  at  times  over  the 
want  of  similarity.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise,— loyal  and  faithful  though  he  was 
to  the  woman  whom  fortune  had  given 
to  be  his  helpmate, — for,  with  all  her 
goodness,    he    had   never    lost,    and    could 
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not  lose,  that  consciousness  which  he  had 
had  long  before  he  married  her,  that  her 
nature  was  colourless,  and  almost  above  all 
other  things  he  desired  that  Eita  should 
not  be  colourless. 

"  Don't  try  to  rub  down  all  her  sharp 
edges  ;  sharp  edges  give  zest  to  character,'* 
he  told  Margaret  once,  troubling  and  per- 
plexing her  almost  more  than  he  could 
conceive  by  that  strange  direction.  ^'  Not 
rub  down  her  sliarp  edges  ?  Dear,  I  wish 
I  quite  knew  what  you  meant,"  she  answered 
anxiously. 

Poor   soul,  she  mercifully  did  not  guess 

how  little  she  was  ever  likely  to  know  of 

what  Godfrey  meant — how  little  he  ever  let 

her  enter  into  his  heart  or  thouglits — how 

little  they  had  in  common  with  one  another. 

Nature  had  made  her  timid  and  infelicitous, 

and  she   was   conscious  of  that   with  only 
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too  painful  a  consciousness,  but  instinctively 
she  thought  and  hoped  that  he  did  not 
know  it  too.  She  lived  from  year  to  year 
believing  that  she  was  always  learning  him 
better — and  she  never  learnt  him  any  better 
at  all.  What  he  was  on  the  surface  she 
knew  very  well ;  she  understood,  and  even 
appreciated  at  far  more  than  their  just 
worth,  such  outward  attractive  qualities  as 
he  had.  She  had  good  cause  to  know  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper ;  she  had  good 
cause  to  trust  his  kindness ;  but  to  no  other 
knowledge  of  him  did  she  ever  penetrate, 
and  often  therefore  when  he  spoke  in  a  way 
that  sounded  strange  to  her  ears  she  had 
no  key  by  which  to  interpret  his  sayings, 
because  she  had  no  comprehension  of  the 
state  of  mind  that  gave  them  birth.  How 
could  she  leave  Eita's  edges  sharp,  the  poor 
woman    pondered    in    a   troubled    way    to 
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herself,  without  failing  in  her  duty  to  her 
little  dauorhter  ?  For  I  am  afraid  it  was 
Rita's  hot  temper,  and  her  imperious  will, 
and  sundry  other  things  of  the  same  sort, 
that  were  in  Godfrey's  mind  wdien  he 
decried  too  strict  a  system  of  smoothing 
and  rounding.  "  The  chikl  must  be  con- 
trolled, dear,  for  her  own  good  :  she  must 
indeed,"  poor  Margaret  could  only  earnestly 
plead. 

Perhaps  Godfrey  knew  well  enough  that 
Rita  must  be  controlled,  and  that  there 
w\as  wisdom  on  the  whole  in  his  wife's 
educational  views.  He  hardly  contended 
with  her  when  she  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  the  old  Adam  required  to  be  expelled 
from  little  Rita's  nature ;  he  only  threw 
out  his  occasional  remark,  and  said  no  more, 
and    then  for  the  most   part   pursued    his 

own  way.     And  his  own   way  was  a  very 
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pleasant  one.     Rita  approved  of  it  highly, 

and  learnt  in  a  very  short   space   of  time 

to  constitute  her  father  her  one   unfailing 

appeal   and    support    between    herself   and 

an  adverse  world. 

It  will  always  probahly  be  a  moot  question 

how  much  indulgence  can  be  safely  given 

to  a  child.      Margaret  was  conscientiously 

afraid  of   indulgence,   and,  left    to   herself, 

would  have  hedg;ed  in  her  little  dauo;hter 

with   many  a  rule  and  many  a  restriction. 

But,    in    the    face    of    Godfrey's    resolute 

opposition,    this   soon    became    impossible. 

Anxious  as  she  was  to  move  in  her  safe, 

narrow  groove,  Godfrey's  influence   always 

made  his  will  more  potent  even  than  her 

own  conscience  ;  and  so  she  did  the  utmost 

that    she    could    to  fight  with   the   evil  in 

little    Eita's   heart,  and   to    sow   the  seeds 

of   those  virtues  that   are   supposed  to   be 
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indigenous    in     childish     natures    (but    of 

whose  existence  in  her  daufi^hter  Maro^aret 

was  sometimes  sceptical)  ;  and  for  the  rest 

Godfrey   had    usually   his    own    way   with 

her,    and    the    years   as   they  passed   over 

the  small  damsel's  head  gave  her  an  early 

childhood  that,  if  not  as  untrammelled  as 

she  lierself  could  have  wished,  was  yet  at 

any  rate  free   and  happy  in  more  than  an 

average  degree. 

Many   a   raml^le    did   the    young   father 

take  with  his  little  daughter  as  these  years 

went  on ;  many  a  talk  did  these  two  have 

together.     It  was  very  simple  talk  for  the 

most   part,    for   Eita    always   led    it,    and 

indeed  for  the  most  part  sustained  it,  but 

it  had  an  interest  for  G-odfrey  that  often 

seemed    to    him   the    stranojest    thin 2:   that 

he  had  ever  known.     He  would  lie  under 

the  trees  on  summer  afternoons,  with  the 
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little  maiden  often  perched  like  a  bird  upon 
his  breast,  and  there  they  would  chatter 
nonsense,  like  birds  too,  by  the  hour  to- 
gether. In  these  days  he  had  rarely  any 
sense  of  being  light-hearted  except  when 
he  was  with  Rita,  but  with  Rita  he  was 
light-hearted  almost  always. 

She  was  the  most  exactin^r  of  damsels — 
a  light,  mercurial  little  soul,  imperious  in 
will,  and  far  from  always  placid  in  temper ; 
but  yet,  in  Godfrey's  eyes  at  any  rate,  a 
child  no  father  could  fail  to  love,  for,  if 
her  temper  was  warm,  her  whole  nature 
was  warm  too  as  southern  sunshine,  and 
the  passion  of  one  moment,  if  anything 
occurred  to  cross  her,  was  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  the  next  by  as  passionate  an 
outburst  of  penitence  and  tears. 

I   have  said   before   now  that   Godfrey's 

nature  was   not  an  ardent   one,   yet  often 
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wbcu  he  was  with  his  little  daughter  his 
intense  love  for  her  manifested  itself  in 
ardent  ways.  He  would  take  her  suddenly 
in  his  arms  and  cover  her  face  with  such 
kisses  as  he  had  never  given  to  her  mother ; 
he  would  walk  with  her  up  and  down  his 
room,  clasping  her  to  his  breast,  and  telling 
her  that  she  was  the  light  of  his  eyes — the 
best  thino^  in  the  world  to  him.  There  was 
often  a  touch  of  pathos  alike  in  his  love 
for  her,  and  in  the  way  in  which  he  showed 
it — and  in  the  cool  indifference  with  which 
the  little  maid  would  frequently  receive  it. 
For,  except  at  very  rare  moments,  she  was 
not  addicted  to  sentiment :  she  preferred 
play  to  devotion  ;  she  was  not  fond  of  those 
strained  embraces  in  which  her  father  some- 
times held  her.  In  moments  of  high-strung 
feeling  on  his  part  she  was  likely   enough 

to  struggle  and  demand  imperiously  to  be 
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released.  "  Ou  squeeze  too  tight !  Ou 
s  oulciii't  squeeze  so  tiglit :  it  hurts  ! "  she 
would  tell  him  indignantly.  Or — "  I  want 
ou  to  do  something  nice.  I  don't  want  to 
be  tarried.  I  want  my  big  dolly.  Set  me 
down."  And  he  would  generally  have  to 
obey  her  orders  and  set  her  down,  if  he 
wanted  peace. 

It  was  Eita's  habit  to  bestow  a  very 
large  portion  of  her  company  upon  her 
father,  for  he  was  her  approved  playfellow, 
and  the  person  in  her  little  world  whom 
she  professed  openly  to  love  the  best,  but 
yet  she  entertained  a  certain  grave  regard 
for  her  mother  too.  Margaret  did  not 
amuse  her,  or  spoil  her,  or  even  pet  her 
much ;  but  her  constant  equable  care  and 
kindness  came  by  degrees  unconsciously  to 
impress  the  little  maiden  with  a  great  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  trust.  For  Margaret 
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had  no  moods  and  no  inequalities.  She 
did  wliat  she  thought  her  duty,  not  with 
the  hardness,  but  almost  with  the  regu- 
larity, of  a  machine ;  and  Eitn.,  who  took 
a  thousand  liberties  with  her  fatlier,  was 
awed  by  her  mother's  gentle,  passionless 
kindness  into  more  docile  and  conscientious 
frames  of  mind  than  Godfrey's  far  more 
tender  rule  ever  obtained  from  her.  The 
child  was  rarely  frolicsome  with  her  mother, 
but  she  was  rarely  very  naughty  either. 
Margaret  came  by  degrees  to  be  the  symbol 
to  her  of  law  and  order,  and,  though  many 
things  were  more  delightful  to  her  than 
law  and  order,  yet  in  her  heart  a  curious 
kind  of  recognition  of  their  value  gradually 
grew  up.  From  her  father  she  could  by 
coaxing  win  almost  everything  she  asked 
for ;    she    hardly    ever    tried    to    coax   her 

mother,  but  she  got  to  trust  implicitly  in 
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what  slie   said,  and   in  every  promise  she 
ever  made  her. 

"  What  pains  you  take  with  her  !  What 
a  right-minded  woman  you  are  !  Right- 
minded,  and  just,  and  patient,"  her  hus- 
band said  to  Margaret  one  day,  making 
her  glad  by  his  praise.  But  he  did  not 
add  that  he  thous^ht  her  narrow  too.  He 
could  not  tell  her  that.  If  he  himself  was 
over-indulgent  to  Rita  sometimes,  he  always 
inwardly  excused  his  fault  on  the  ground 
that  Margaret's  too  rigid  system  of  edu- 
cation needed  his  freer  one  to  counteract 
the  evils  of  it.  A  right-minded  woman,  he 
was  ready  enough  to  call  her,  but  a  large- 
minded  woman,  never.  Left  to  herself 
she  would  dwarf  Rita's  nature,  he  thought ; 
she  would  give  the  child  no  room  to 
grow.     And  yet  he  recognized  all  that  was 

worthy   of   admiration    in    her  —  all    her 
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conscientious,  patient  goodness,  and  timid, 

ceaseless  striving  to  do  right.      A  woman, 

certainly,    as    Joanne    Beresford    had    said, 

to  be  safe  vriih,  if  ever  there  were  one. 

Very  soon   after   he   established    himself 

at  Ivur,  Godfrey  settled  down  into  a  course 

of   life    that   gave    him    occupation   and   a 

fair    amount   of    contentment.       After   his 

marriage  he  relinquished  the  iutention  he 

had    originally    had    of    going    to   the  bar, 

and  devoted  himself  to    literature.      Seek- 

inf^f  for  an  interest    in    life  he  thouoht    of 

writing  a  book ;    and    this   scheme    having 

entered  his  mind,  remained  and  fermented 

there  till   before    he  returned    to    England 

the  subject  of  his  book  was  fixed  od,  and 

the   matter  of  it  to  a  considerable  extent 

thought  out.     And  then,  as  soon  as  he  was 

settled  in  his  own  house,  he  went  to  work. 

He  wrote  an   historical  essay,  which  he 
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published  when  Rita  was  three  years  old, 
and  which  brouorht  him  some  small  amount 
of  reputation ;  and  this  first  publication 
he  followed,  as  time  went  on,  with  others. 
He  wrote  in  a  leisurely,  and  perhaps  to 
some  extent,  it  might  have  been  said,  in 
a  dileitante  way,  as  a  man  is  likely  to  do 
who  wTites  for  amusement  and  not  for 
bread ;  but  yet  his  work  was  conscientious 
and  careful,  and  he  w\as  fortunate  in  find- 
ing in  the  occupation  the  interest  he  had 
sought.  As  the  years  went  on,  with  his 
easy,  not  to  say  large,  income,  and  with 
nothing  but  prosperity  about  him,  with 
a  w^ife  to  whom  his  word  was  law,  and 
a  little  daughter  who  made  the  sunshine 
of  his  life,  Godfrey  Helstone  was  not  an 
unhappy  man.  After  fortune  had  given 
him  her  one  blow  the  world  had  been  very 

kind  to  him,  and  he  was  conscious  of  her 
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kindness, — almost  too  conscious,  he  some- 
times sadly  thought.  For  there  came 
moments  to  him  in  those  days  when  he 
felt  he  was  settling  down  into  a  content- 
ment that  w^as  not  a  noble  one. — when  he 
knew  that  he  had  lost  some  thin  or  which 
had  been  his  in  the  days  wdien  he  had 
known  Joanne  Beresford.  In  those  days 
he  believed  a  life  had  been  possible  for 
him  that  did  not  seem  possible  now :  his 
loins  had  been  girt  then  for  a  higher  kind 
of  labour  than  any  that  in  these  days  he 
was  likely  to  give  himself  to.  He  had 
had  his  chance  once,  and  had  lost  it  ;^  and, 
like  so  many  men,  in  his  after  years  he 
went  maimed,  shorn  of  a  portion  of  his 
moral  strength  ;  outwardly  prosperous,  but 
inwardly  conscious  that  the  promise  of 
the  morninor  of  his  life  was  ofone. 

But    yet,    when    he    kept    his    thoughts 
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from  turning  to  the  past,  and  his  heart 
from  indulging  in  regrets,  his  prosperity 
was  very  pleasant  to  him,  and  his  little 
daughter  made  a  daily  sunshine  in  his 
life.  JMargaret,  it  was  true,  in  giving  him 
herself  had  given  him  a  good  deal  be- 
sides, and  to  this  fact  he  came,  as  time 
went  on,  to  allow  all  reasonable  weight. 
He  did  not  despise  the  advantages  of 
either  his  handsome  income  or  his  un- 
broken leisure.  His  time  w^as  his  own 
to  occupy  as  he  pleased,  and  he  did  not 
spend  it  idly ;  but  yet  the  placid  work 
from  which  he  could  turn  aside  at  any 
whim  of  little  Eita's, — which  often  when 
he  chose  he  would  relax  for  weeks  to- 
gether, —  was  a  very  different  kind  of 
thing  from  the  work  at  which  men  toil 
who  have    to   earn  their  daily  bread,  and 

he  knew  this,  and  was  not  oblivious  that, 
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whether  it  were  well  or  ill  for  him,  he 
owed  the  luxury  of  the  life  he  led  to 
Mar^xaret.  His  marriaGje  with  her  had 
alone  made  such  a  life  possible.  And 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  always  the 
satisfaction,  which  was  not  a  small  one, 
of  knowing  that  he  had  not  married  her 
for  her  money. 

''Did  you  not  do  that? — -not  even 
partly  ? "  she  once  said  to  him  timidly, 
not  long  after  she  had  become  his  wife  ; 
and  perhaps  his  answer  gave  her  one  of 
the  purest  feelings  of  surprised  gladness 
that  she  had  ever  known. 

"  Most  certainly  not,"  he  instantly  replied. 

"  Your   fortune   is   of    consequence    to  me 

— of  course  I  do  not  deny  that — but   the 

thouo^ht   of  it    never  weigjhed    a   straw   in 

the  balance   with  me  at  the  time  I  asked 

you   to  marry  me.     I    should  have  asked 
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you  ail  the  same  tlioiigli  you  had  not 
liad  a  penny  in  tlie  world.'* 

And  then  with  joy  and  gratitude  the 
tears  sprang  to  her  pale  eyes. 

*'  Oh,  Godfrey,  how  good  you  have 
been  to  me  !  I  never  dared  to  believe 
that  before,'  she  exclaimed.  And  he  felt 
suddenly  humbled  and  almost  ashamed, 
for  he  had  told  so  much  of  the  truth  to 
her,  and  yet  he  could  not  tell  her  the 
rest,  and  he  had  to  leave  her  believing 
a  thing  that  was  not  the  fact,  but  a  sweet 
lie.  How  could  she  draw  any  conclusion 
but  one  from  his  words  ?  And  still  his 
words  had  been  literally  true. 

Perhaps  as  the  years  went  on  it  came 
to  be  clear  to  Marofaret  that  she  w^as  not 
all  to  Godfrey  that  she  had  hoped  to  be, 
but  if  she  suffered  the  pain  of  this  know- 
ledge she  kept  her  sorrow  to  herself.  So 
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many  men  live  lives  apart  from  their 
wives,  perhaps  she  thought ;  it  was  so 
common  a  case  that  she  had  no  riofht  to 
complain  of  it — that  she  ought  not  even 
to  wonder  at  it.  For  he  was  clever,  and 
she  was  not  clever,  she  could  reason,  and 
her  sympathy  in  the  things  that  interested 
him  and  in  the  work  he  did  would  not 
have  been  of  much  use  to  him  perhaps ; 
and  yet  in  her  heart  the  poor  soul  knew 
that  if  he  had  cared  to  ask  for  her  sym- 
pathy it  would  have  made  her  glad.  He 
did  it  sometimes,  and  these  occasions 
were  very  sweet  to  her,  but  they  were 
also  very  rare. 

For  gradually  during  the  years  that 
followed  his  marriage  a  habit  of  silence 
fell  on  Godfrey.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
moody  or   unhappy,   but    instinctively   his 

thoughts   had    ceased    to   seek   a    listener 
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to  express  themselves  to.  He  had  never 
alked  much  in  any  intimate  sense  to 
Maro^aret  before  he  married  her,  and  after 
she  was  his  wife  perhaps  he  tried  to  do 
so  more  often  from  a  sense  of  duty  than 
from  any  natural  desire  to  make  her  his 
companion  ;  for,  poor  soul,  she  never 
roused  him  to  talk ;  she  never  made  him 
feel  that  'his  mind  gained  any  life  from 
contact  with  hers.  "  My  good  Margaret !  " 
he  often  emphatically  called  her,  feeling, 
through  all  the  years  they  lived  together, 
that  her  changeless  indisputable  goodness 
\Yas  the  supreme  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic that  she  had.  Without  charm, 
without  grace,  without  felicity  in  anything 
she  said  or  did,  without  bodily  health  or 
mental  vigour,  with  only  the  purity  of 
her  heart  to  make  her  beautiful — such  was 

the  poor   wife    that   fate  had    given  him  ; 
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but  yet,  at  any  rate,  to  his  merit  be  it 
said  that  he  never  after  his  life  was  linked 
with  hers  let  his  thoughts  dwell  upon  her 
shortcomings ;  that  he  never  except  for  a 
passing  moment  contrasted  her  with  the 
woman  he  had  wished  to  marry ;  and  that, 
if  he  did  not  give  her  love,  at  least  to 
the  end  of  her  life  he  gave  her  tenderness 
and  honour. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  little  one  had  a  clear  small  voice 
that  used  to  go  singing  through  the  house. 
Godfrey  would  set  his  study- door  ajar 
sometimes  to  listen  to  it,  not  carino-  much 
though  it  disturbed  him  at  his  work.  He 
used  to  wonder  sometimes  from  what 
ancestor  either   on    his    side  or  Maro-aret's 

CD 

she  inherited  that  flexible  organ,  with  its 
true,  sweet  tones  ;  it  was  neither  from  her 
mother  nor  from  himself.  Rita  had  per- 
haps never  even  heard  her  mother  sing. 
Margaret  did  not  sing  now, — as  Godfrey 
reflected  sometimes  not  without  gratitude. 

But    Rita    early    showed    a    faculty   for 
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music,  and  her  father  liked  to  listen  to 
the  simple  tunes  her  little  fingers  played. 
She  was  a  small  eager  creature,  and  with 
miiioied  amusement  and  tenderness  he  used 

o 

to  watch  her  as  she  spelt  out  her  scales 
and  exercises,  her  whole  heart  in  the  work, 
her  lean  legs  dangling  from  the  music- 
stool,  too  short  by  far  to  reach  the  ground. 
"  Perhaps  she  may  sing  some  day  as  Joanne 
Beresford  used  to  sing,"  he  somctipaes 
thought.  But  no  one,  it  seemed  to  him, 
had  ever  sung  as  Joanne  did  in  those 
old  days> 

They  got  a  governess  for  her  when  she 
was  eight  years  old,  which  was  an  in- 
novation that  the  little  lady  by  no  means 
liked,  and  that,  to  tell  the  truth,  Godfrey 
did  not  much  like  either,  though  he  had 
sense  enough   to   submit  to  it.     "  For  she 

mud  be  educated  you  know,  dear,"  Margaret 
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uro-ed,  and  he  could  but  answer,  "  I  sup- 
pose she  must."  Happily,  he  did  not 
propose  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  educating 
her  himself,  or  else,  with  Rita's  volatile 
disposition,  the  consequences  would  probably 
have  been  disastrous. 

The  governess  after  some  time  was  found 
— a  kind  and  not  too  induls^ent  one — and 
liita  thenceforward  found  herself  in  harness, 
which  was  a  condition  of  things  that  for 
a  little  while  she  resented  dee23]y,  till  time 
and  habit  produced  their  natural  results. 
But  Godfrey  missed  the  little  figure  that 
had  flitted  freely  for  so  long  like  a  bird 
about  his  room,  and  could  with  difficulty 
reconcile  himself  to  its  rarer  visits. 

He   felt   a    curious    sense    of    regret    as 

Rita's   childhood   began  to  pass    away ;    it 

seemed  to  him  like  the  passing  away  of  his 

own  youth.      There   were  lines  already  in 
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Margaret's  face.  She  led  a  placid  life,  but 
her  healtli  was  weak,  and  she  had  not 
the  art  of  keeping  young.  There  were 
both  lines  in  her  fcice,  and  her  hair  was 
getting  thin  and  gray.  She  belonged  to 
that  class  of  women  whose  constitutions 
wear  out  early,  w^ith  no  apparent  cause 
beyond  their  simple  want  of  vitality.  By 
the  time  they  had  been  ten  years  married 
she  looked  older  by  a  good  deal  than 
Godfrey. 

He  did  more  work  after  Eita's  days  of 
lessons  had  begun,  and  perhaps  too  he 
spent  more  time  with  Margaret,  for  the 
delicacy  she  began  to  develope  led  him 
to  keep  more  watch  over  her.  The  rela- 
tions between  these  two,  indeed,  did  not 
loosen,  but  rather  became  closer  in  the 
years    that    followed    the    first    decade    of 

their  niarriaQ:e.     As  JMaro-aret  became  less 
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strong   her    husband's    care    of    her    grew 

OTeater ;  he  beo;an  to  take   note  of  thinors 

in  her  that  he   had  not  taken  much  heed 

of  before. 

They  might  have  been  less  bright  years 

to    him,  but   they   became    sweeter  to   her 

than    those    others    had   been    when    Kita 

w^as    a   little    child,  for,    though   time   had 

brought  no   charm  to   her,  Godfrey's   eyes 

at  least  were  less  critical  over  her  outward 

imperfections  now  than   they  had   been  of 

old :  he  had  brought  himself  to   the   con- 

dition  in  wiiich  he  was  content  to  accept 

her    as    she    was,    without    weighing    her 

merits    or   dwelling   on    her   shortcomings. 

And  so  now  when  she  was  getting  faded, 

and  losing  even  the  little  beauty  she  had 

once  had,  the  change,  in  as  far  as  it  affected 

him  at  all,  affected  him  only  to  make  him 

kinder  to  her. 
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They  used  to  go  to  London  sometimes, 

and  once  or  twice  again  they  went  abroad. 

One  summer,  while  Eita  w^as  still  a   little 

child.    Jack    Dallas    came    by    chance    into 

their  neighbourhood,  and,  being  invited  by 

Godfrey,    stayed    with    them    for    two   or 

three  weeks,  and  made  himself  very  popular 

amono^st  them.     Mr.  Dallas  was  unmarried 

still,  and  apparently  unlikely  to  marry.     He 

was  also  still  as  light-hearted  as  ever,  and 

almost  as  much  of  a  boy. 

•    ''I    ought    to    settle    down,    you    say  ? 

Why   should    I    settle    down  ? "    he    asked 

Godfrey.     "  I  don't  know  for  my  own  part 

how   people  ever  choose  a  wife.     If  there 

were  only  one  woman  in  the  world  I  could 

marry  her  with  complete  satisfaction ;  but 

when  one  knows  hundreds  of  women,  each 

one   pleasanter   than    another,  it    seems  to 

me  a  clear  impossi1)ility  to  make  up   one's 
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mind  amongst  them.  Of  course  people  do, 
— I  know  that ;  but  not  people  with  the 
vast  power  of  admiration  that  has  been 
given  to  me." 

"  Some  day  I  mean  to  go  back  and  take 
another  look  at  Vi  Beresford,"  he  told 
Godfrey  once.  "She  tvas  a  little  beauty — 
wasn't  she  ?  And  what  dear  people  they 
all  were  !  I  am  always  thinking  of  looking 
them  up  again  ;  but  one  never  does  anything 
one  intends.  I  wonder  how  that  fine  old 
Vicar  wears, — and  my  friend  Lilian  !  " 

"  Lilian  must  have  been  married  long: 
ago.  She  was  married,  I  believe,  a  few 
months  after  we  were  at  Brentwood," 
Godfrey  said. 

"  Oh,    yes  ;     I     daresay    they     are    all 

married,"  exclaimed  Jack  in   an  accent  of 

impatience  ;  "  all  those  who  were  grown  up, 

at  least,   I  mean,  in  our  time.     Odd  girl, 
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Lilian  was.  But,  by  Jove,  she  teas  a  pretty 
creature !  And  there  was  Miss  Joanne, 
whom  you  used  to  be  so  sweet  on,  and 
pert  little  Edith,  and  my  dear  old  Mrs. 
Beresford  herself.  What  a  brick  Mrs. 
Beresford  was,  with  her  stiff  back  and  her 
soft  heart !  I  believe  she  loved  me  like  the 
son  of  her  old  age.  Helstone,  let  us  go 
back  some  day,  and  see  them  all." 

But  Godfrey  made  no  answer  to  this 
proposition.  (Nor  did  Mr.  Dallas  ever  pay 
his  projected  visit.  Like  so  many  other 
projects  it  remained  unfulfilled  as  the  years 
went  on.) 

The  friends  had  many  a  walk  and  talk 

toirether  durinoj  these  weeks  that  Mr.  Dallas 

stayed  at  Ivor.     Jack  fought  a  little  shy 

of  Margaret.     She  was  a  woman  who  could 

not   respond    to    his   light    badinage,    and 

whose    coldness   and   stiffness   were   rather 
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terrifying  to  him ;  but  lie  became  capital 
friends  with  Mrs.  Helstone,  and  he  declared 
Rita  to  be  a  "jolly  little  girl." 

*'  Not  but  what  her  father  spoils  her. 
He  will  be  the  ruin  of  her  if  he  can,"  he 
said  frankly  to  her  grandmother  once,  and 
Mrs.  Helstone  agreed  with  him. 

'^  I  am  always  telling  him  that  he  is 
injudicious,"  she  said,  "but  what  is  the 
use  of  telling  him  ?  Happily  his  wife  is 
more  sensible  than  he  is." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes ;  his  wafe  seems — ver^ 
sensible,"  responded  Jack. 

He  could  see  little  other  merit  in  poor 
Maro[aret.  "  Of  course  Helstone  married 
her  for  her  money,"  he  had  quickly  made 
up  his  mind. 

It  was  by  chance,  as  I   said,  that  Jack 

Dallas   had    come    into  the  neighbourhood 

and  looked  them  up.     He  and  Godfrey  had 
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lost  sight  of  one  another  for  half  a  dozen 
years,  and  after  this  visit  they  lost  sight 
of  one  another  again.  Intimate  in  a  way 
as  they  were  they  kept  up  no  corre- 
spondence. "  ril  come  back  again  before 
long,"  Jack  said  when  he  went  away,  and 
Godfrey  answered  cordially,  "  I  hope  you 
will ; "  and  then  that  ended  it. 

"  I  should  not  think  that  he  w^as  a  kind 
of  person  to  be  much  relied  on,"  Margaret 
said  in  her  grave  way  when  he  failed  to 
keep  his  promise,  and  her  condemnatory 
speech  made  Godfrey  laugh. 

^'  Oh,  he  is  a  very  good  fellow,"  he 
replied.  "You  haven't  seen  enough  of  him 
yet.    Wait  till  you  know  him  a  little  better." 

But,  as  it  chanced,   she  never  knew  him 

better,    for   Jack    indeed   came    back    one 

day  to  Ivor,  but   poor   Margaret  was  not 

there  then. 
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This  life  that  Godfrey  Helstone  led  had 
somethiDg  deadening  in  it,  though  perhaps 
it  was  not  so  much  its  luxury  as  its  lone- 
liness, at  the  first,  that  had  crushed  him ; 
for  his  marriage  had  quenched  his  ambition, 
and  the  fire  and  hope  of  his  youth.  *'  I 
have  done  nothing,"  was  what  he  always 
sadly  thought  as  the  years  went  on. 

He  had  come  to  be  forty  years  old,  and 
Kita  had  almost  become  a  woman.  The 
little  damsel  had  reached  to  the  age  in 
which  childish  things  are  put  away.  She 
was  fifteen,  and  she  had  laid  aside  her  story- 
books, and  locked  her  dolls  into  their  cup- 
board. "  After  fifteen,  you  know,  nobody 
is  ever  foolish,"  her  father  said  with 
assumed  gravity  to  her  on  her  fifteenth 
birthday,  and  she  meditated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  made  a  not  very  reverent  reply. 

"I    have    seen  you   foolish — often,"    she 
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retorted,  "  and  you  have  always  been  ever 
so  much  ohler  than  fifteen." 

"Ah,  but,"  replied  Godfrey,  "I  have 
only  seemed  to  be  foolish.  You  must  not 
mistake  seeming  for  being.  In  reality, 
you  know,  I  am  always  wase." 

And  then  Eita  gave  a  little  mockino: 
laugh  of  the  most  unconcealed  incredulity. 
For  the  young  w^oman,  like  so  many  of  her 
generation,  was  growing  up  with  a  sad 
want  of  reverence  in  her,  and  she  loved 
her   father    rather   as   her   indulo'ent    com- 

o 

panion    and    playfellow   than    as    a   f)erson 

to  whose   experience    and  superior  wisdom 

it  was  either  her  pleasure   or  her  duty  to 

look   up.     She  did  not  care  very  much  as 

yet  to  look  up  to  anybody. 

She    was    a    bright,  merry-hearted    girl, 

in  whom,  her  grave,  conscientious   mother 

indeed  found  many  faults,  but  who  satisfied 
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her  father  still,  as  she  had  always  done. 
She  had  lived  for  these  fifteen  years  almost 
without  having  known  a  care,  and  her 
happy  childhood  seemed  leading  her  into 
a  womanhood  equally  happy.  But  there 
was  a  trouble  coming  towards  her  now, 
though  as  yet  she  was  unconscous  of  it. 
She  used  to  look  back  upon  this  fifteenth 
birthday  afterwards,  thinking  to  herself — 
"  If  I  had  but  known  ! "  But  she  did  not 
know,  and  it  passed  over  her  head  as  other 
birthdays  had  done,  and  her  mother  came 
at  the  end  of  it,  and  kissed  her  as  she  lay 
in  bed. 

"  My  little  girl,  you  will  be  a  woman 
so  soon  now,"  Margaret  said  to  her ;  but 
Eita  was  sleepy,  and  made  only  some  very 
brief  response.  She  hardly  noticed  her 
mother's  kiss,  perhaps.  She  would  scarcely 
have  cared  if  it  had  not  been  mven  to  her. 
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There  liad  always  been  so  little  vigour 
in  Margaret  that  Rita's  young  eyes  had 
failed  to  perceive  yet  that  she  was  becoming 
feebler,  and  silently  ceasing  to  do  one  thing 
after  another  that  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  of  old.  *' Your  mother  is  not  strong 
enough  for — "  this  or  that,  Godfrey  would 
say  to  her  now  and  then,  but,  with  the 
preoccupation  of  girlhood,  she  had  grown 
accustomed  to  regard  this  statement  merely 
as  the  announcement  of  a  natural  fact. 
She  was  full  of  the  little  interests  of  her 
own  life ;  she  had  not  much  thought  to 
give  either  to  her  mother,  or  even  her  father 
perhaps,  in  these  days. 

And  so  that  pale  existence  of  Margaret's 

grew  paler  still,  and  faded  gradually  away, 

and    until    almost    the    end    her   daughter 

scarcely  knew  it.      Godfrey  only  told    her 

what   w^as    coming   one  day    at   last    when 
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all  hope  that  her  life  would  be  prolonged 

was    over — a  day  they    never    referred    to 

afterwards,  but  which  neither  of  them  ever 

forofot — when    the    child   first    found    her- 

self  face  to  face  with  the  shadow  of  death, 

and  the  man  who  had  been  a  cold  husband 

for   so   many    years   burst  into  tears   over 

the  few  words  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

It  was  summer  then,  and  Margaret  lived 

until  the  winter  came  again.     The  end  of 

her  life    was    far    from   unhappy    to    her  ; 

perhaps    it     was    happier    than     many     a 

previous   part  of  it   had   been,  for  during 

these  last  months    she    became   once  more 

(as  she  had  been    once   for   a   little    while 

of  old,   in   those   unforgotten    days    before 

Godfrey  married  her)  the  centre  of  interest 

to    all   those   whom    she    loved    best.     She 

had  been  so  little  to  her  husband  and  her 

daughter  all  through  her  wedded  life,  but 
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the  devotion  of  these  Last  months  made 
the  o-entle  unexactinc:  woman  almost  forg-et 
the  loneliness  of  all  her  previous  years. 
*'  You  make  it  hard  for  me  to  go,"  she 
said  gratefully  to  Godfrey  again  and  again. 

He  nursed  her  till  she  died  as  he  had 
nursed  her  Ions:  aofo,  in  that  other  memor- 
able  time  that  became  vividly  present  once 
more  to  them  both  in  these  new  last  days. 
One  day,  sitting  beside  her  in  the  old 
way,  with  her  hand  in  his,  he  found  it  in 
his  heart  to  tell  her  that  he  would  nrladlv 
live  his  life  with  her  again. 

They  had   been   together    nearly    seven- 

tlen  years.      She  said   to    him    more    than 

once — ''  I    have  been    a  happy  woman.     I 

have  had  no  troubles  but  those  that  have 

come    from    my    own    failings.       Another 

woman    might   have   been   more  to   you — 

more  to  both  you  and  the   child ;    I   have 
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always  known  that ;  but  you  two  have  been 
my  whole  happiness, — my  whole  world." 

It  was  something — perhaps  it  seemed  to 
her  even  a  great  deal — to  be  loved  and 
made  much  of,  as  she  was,  during  these 
last  months.  ^Yitll  a  feeling  of  shy  wonder 
she  resio^ned  herself  to  the  unfamiliar  delio^ht 
of  her  daughter's  tenderness.  That  tender- 
ness had  always  hitherto  been  given  to  her 
very  sparingly,  but  now  Eita,  in  her  pain 
and  self- reproach,  lavished  it  upon  her 
almost  passionately.  There  was  so  short 
a  time  left  in  which  to  atone  for  all  neglect. 
Both  father  and  daughter  w^ere  filled  with 
the  same  feeling.  There  was  a  past  to  be 
made  up  for,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  for, 
and  only  a  few  weeks  in  wdiich  to  repair 
the  shortcomings  of  all  the  years  that  they 
had  lived  together. 

But  Margaret  herself,  in  her  gentle  weak- 
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ness,  hardly  recognized  that  there  was 
anything  to  be  forgiven  :  if  she  had  ever 
suffered  she  owed  her  suffering,  she  thought, 
as  she  had  told  her  husband,  only  to  her 
own  failings,  or  at  least  so  it  seemed  to 
her  now,  when  in  these  final  days  they 
made  their  sad  brief  reparation,  and  let 
her  taste  a  purer  gladness  when  her  life 
was  endiug  than,  except  only  once  before, 
she  had  ever  known. 

And  so  these  last  months  passed,  and 
then  she  died,  happier  than  she  had  lived, 
poor  soul,  and  having  the  joy  of  knowing 
that  they  w^ould  both  have  kept  her  if 
they  could.  There  came  a  fall  of  snow 
the  night  before  her  death,  but  after  the 
snow  the  sky  cleared,  and  she  turned  her 
face  to  the  window  the  last  morning,  and 
saw  the  sun  shinino:  on  the  leafless  trees. 

*'  Is    the    ground    all    white  ? "    she    asked, 
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and  they  said  "Yes,"  and  lifted  her  up 
to  let  her  look  at  it, — her  last  look  at  the 
world  from  which  she  was  passing  away. 

"  God  has  been  so  good  to  me,"  she  said 
earnestly  a  little  while  afterwards,  and  took 
the  hand  that  was  clasping  hers,  and  laid 
it  on  her  lips. 

That  evening  she  died.  The  last  words 
that  she  uttered  were  spoken  to  Godfrey, — 
a  few  quiet  words  that  had  no  farewell 
in  them  ;  and  then,  unconscious  that  the 
end  had  come,  she  fell  asleep,  and  in  her 
sleep  died  without  a  sign. 

It  was  a  quiet  close  to  a  colourless  life. 

"  I  might  have  made  her  happier,"  Godfrey 

remorsefully  thought,   looking  at  the    still 

face  with  a  great  burden  on  liis  heart ;   but 

yet    at    least,  if  he   might  have  made  her 

happier,   he   also   might  have    laid   a    cross 

upon  her  that   he  never  let  her   bear,  for 
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she  passed  out  of  the  world  unconscious 
from  any  word  he  had  ever  spoken  that 
her  love  had  come  between  him  and  the 
dearest  hope  of  his  life. 
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